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LORD DALLING AND BULWER. 


T seldom happens that two brothers win their way 





of the close of the war, the first 
Hence, pre-eminently, not upon the close of the war, 
| but in the very thick of its turmoil, Arthur, the third 
and the most illustrious of the brotherhood, became in 


Baron Cowley. 


to celebrity, and still more rarely that each secures | rapid succession, Baron Douro of Wellesley, Viscount 


to himself a coronet. 
century, certainly, 
it so happened in 
the instance of as 
many as four out of 
the seven sons of 
Garrett, the first 
Earl of Mornington, 
—himself chiefly 


known as the 
musical dilettante, 
who composed, 


among other pieces, 
the exquisite glee 
“Here in Cool 
Grot ”’—gained for 
themselves some 
among the loftiest 
honours of the peer- 
age. That not 
merely exceptional, 
but unparalleled in- 
stance occurred, as 
the world is vividly 
aware, in the midst 
of the throes of a 
gigantic war, when 
genius, tact, or 
valour had within 
reach, at every turn, 
its happiest oppor- 
tunities. Hence 
Richard, the eldest 
born of that famous 
group, after having 
Succeeded to the 
earldom, advancing 
another step, be- 
came Marquis of 
Wellesley. Hence 
William, the second 
son, twenty-one 
years before his 
Succession to the 
earldom became, by 
creation, Lord 
Maryborough. 





In the early part of the present 





LORD DALLING AND BULWER. 


(From a photograph by O. Schoefft, Cairo.) 





Hence Henry, the youngest of those | Joachim-Napoleon on the throne of Naples. 


Wellington of Talavera, Earl of Wellington in the 


county of Somerset, 
Marquis of Douro, 
and finally Duke 
and Marquis of 
Wellington. The 
extraordinary 
instance here re- 
ferred to, however, 
is precisely one of 
those exceptions 
paradoxically  de- 
clared by the quaint 
old proverb to prove 
the rule. Brothers, 
no doubt, have 
before now been 
lifted into eminence 
by one among them 
so rarely gifted with 
genius that his own 
elevation to power 
has qualified him 
for their advance- 
ment. It was thus 
the most signallyo! 
all, in either ancient 
or modern annals, 
in the instance of 
the Great Napoleon, 
when, as satraps in 
the governance of 
Europe under his 
own supreme domi- 
nation, he placed 
his brother Joseph- 
Napoleon on _ the 
throne of Spain, 
his brother Louis- 
Napoleon on the 
throne of Holland, 
his brother Jerome- 
Napoleon on_ the 
throne of West- 


phalia, and his 
brother-in-law 
Revert- 


seven brothers,—the one whose youngest daughter | ing however, to our first proposition, it may here be, 


was espoused, twenty years afterwards, by the subject 
of the present memoir,—was created, on the morrow 


reasonably enough, insisted upon that very seldom 
‘indeed do brothers win their way to anything like 
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exceptional celebrity, and that it is the rarest thing 
possible when, in peaceful times and by purely peaceful 
arts, they are found, in a country like our own, to 
have crowned their careers by, each in turn, obtaining 
admission within the ranks of the peerage. As remark- 
able a case in point, precisely of this kind, as any that 
could be adduced, is that afforded, in our own day, by 
the kindred careers of Henry Bulwer, Lord Dalling, 
and his younger brother, Edward Bulwer, Lord 
Lytton,—the former pre-eminently distinguished in the 
annals of European Diplomacy, the latter illustrious 
and renowned in almost every department of the 
national literature. Of the last-mentioned we have 
already spoken at some length* when commenting 
upon his career at once as author and as Statesman, as 
poet, dramatist, and novelist, as orator and as admi- 
nistrator. Incidentally, we there took occasion to 
refer, not unnaturally, to his senior Lord Dalling, then, 
indeed but very recently, deceased. Speaking of him, 
as we are now therefore constrained to do, as of one 
who, according to a noble, but familiar phrase, has 
gone over to the majority, the life then glanced at 
simply for a moment in passing may be scanned in its 
completeness. So considered, it will be found on 
examination to be that of one of the foremost notabi- 
lities of the Victorian age, one who was rivalled by few 
and who was surpassed by none of his contemporaries 
as a Master of Diplomacy, one who was a brilliant 
writer, an inimitable raconteur, the readiest of wits, the 
most delightful and charming of companions. 

The Right Hon. Henry Lytton Earle Bulwer, Baron 
Dalling and Bulwer, was born in 1804, being the senior 
but by one year of his more famous brother, the poet- 
novelist. They and their elder brother William were 
the offspring of the late General William Bulwer, of 
Heydon Hall and Wooddalling, in the county of Norfolk, 
by his wife, Elizabeth Barbara, née Lytton, sole 
heiress and last descendant of the Lyttons, of Kneb- 
worth, in Hertfordshire. Their ancestry on both 
sides was illustrious. Paternally and maternally they 
were lineally descended from two old Norman houses, 
the Bulwers of Norfolk and the Lyttons of Herts, the 
Knightly progenitors of which arrived in this country 
eight centuries ago in the train of William the Con- 
queror. The patronymic Bulwer, it is interesting to 
remember, expressed, as originally spelt, Bulver or 
Bélver, one of the war titles of Odin, and was _ besides 
that notable as the name of one of the great warrior- 
bards or scalds of Scandinavia. The exact locality is 
still noticeable on the south-east coast of England, 
within half-an-hour’s walk of Hastings, where the first 
heroic bearer to these shores of a name now doubly 
famous in our day in the peaceful arts of diplomacy 
and literature victoriously planted his mailed foot on 
landing—the spot being known ever since, in com- 
memoration of the incident, as Bulverhithe. Imme- 
diately after the death of Harold and the close of the 
Saxon rule by the Norman William, the earliest lands 
ever held by the family of the Bulwers in this country 
—the lands of Wooddalling—were assigned, according 
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to Bloomfield’s ‘‘ History of Norfolk,” by Aymer de 
Valence to Turold Bulver, the Norman Knight just 
now referred to as having disembarked a day or two 
previously on the beach at Bulverhithe. Those lands 
are yet held by the eldest of the three brothers who, 
as head of the house, succeeded in due course to those 
family estates in Norfolk, among which for eight 
hundred years the lands of Wooddalling have been 
included! And it was from them that the deceased 
peer selected his title to the barony awarded to him 
little more than a twelvemonth prior to his death, in 
recompense for his eminent diplomatic services to the 
Crown. ‘Tracing his descent through his father’s 
lineage from the Vikings of the North, Lord Dalling 
and Bulwer thus reasonably commemorated the 
prowess of his remote progenitor, the knightly Turold 
Bulver, to whom upon the morrow of the battle of 
Hastings had been awarded the then sylvan tract of 
Wooddalling. Upon the mother’s side, not one jot 
less than upon the father’s, the pedigree of the doubly 
patrician race of the Lytton-Bulwers is found on a 
retrospective glance to have illustrated the national 
history now at the council board, now on the battle- 
field, generation after generation. As the heiress of 
Richard Warburton Lytton, the lady-mother of Lord 
Dalling, numbered among her forefathers Sir Giles de 
Lytton, who fought under Richard Coeurde Lion at Aska- 
lon, Sir Robert de Lytton, who battled for Henry VII. 
on the field of Bosworth, and Sir Rowland de Lytton, 
who, in his capacity of Lord Lieutenant of Essex and 
Hertford, commanded the forces of these two counties 
at Tilbury when England was threatened by the 
Armada. Another ancestor of hers was one of the 
knights on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Another, in 
the reign of Henry IV was created Governor of 
Bolsover Gastle and Grand Agister of the Forests of 
the Peak. Yet another of them, as one of the most 
distinguished members of the Long Parliament, was 
included in the Commission despatched by it to treat 
with Charles I. at Oxford, and had the perilous honour 
afterwards, as an avowed Cavalier, of being confined 
in Hell-Hole by order of Oliver Cromwell. As the last 
blood representative of the family of Norreys-Robinson- 
Lytton, of Monacdhu, in the island of Anglesea, the 
mother of Lord Dalling, it may here be added, claimed 
direct descent, through the alliance of her ancestors, 
from King Henry II., the first of the Plantagenets ; 
from Anne, the sister of Owen Tudor and grand-aunt of 
King Henry VII.; from Warwick, the King-maker; 
from Norman houses as distinguished as those of 
Grosvenor of Eaton, and Stanley of Hooton, and War- 
burton of Arley, as well as from two such illustrious 
Princes of ancient Wales as Roderic Mawr and Caradoc 
Vreichvras. That the descendants of the Bulwers and 
the Lyttons—those two kindred races of Norman 
knights and Crusaders—have in no way degenerated ; 
that, on the contrary, they have, in two signal 
instances, within the knowledge of us all, surpassed 
even the ablest of their progenitors by their intellectual 
achievements, has been conspicuously enough attested 
during the reign of her present Majesty. 
“ Brothers in arts and rivals in renown” 
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—the elevated arts of diplomacy and statecraft, of 
oratory and of literature—Henry Bulwer and Edward 
Bulwer, par nobile fratrum, besides winning their way 
to fame, each in turn has crowned himself with a 
coronet, the former, apart from his earlier title, 
becoming Lord Bulwer as his younger brother had 
several years previously become Lord Lytton. 

The scholastic education of Lord Dalling, begun at 
Harrow, was completed at Cambridge. Originally 
destined for his father’s profession, he became for a 
brief interval an officer in the Horse Guards. General 
Bulwer, it should here be remarked, was at the period 
of his marriage (on June 1, 1798) Colonel of the ro6th 
Regiment. Six years afterwards, in his capacity as 
Brigadier-General, he had the distinguished honour of 
being selected, in 1804 (the very year in which his 
second son, Henry Bulwer, was born), one of the four 
commanding officers to whom the Government 
entrusted the internal defence of England, then for- 
midably threatened with invasion by the Great 
Napoleon at the head of the grand army assembled for 
that purpose on the heights of Boulogne. The military 
experience of Lord Dalling was not of longer duration 
than that which has been recorded of his junior, Lord 
Lytton, who, after entering the army as a cornet of 
dragoons suddenly, almost, it seemed, in obedience to 
a freak of fancy, a few months afterwards, in 1827, just 
as suddenly withdrew his name from the Horse Guards 
while committing to the press his maiden fiction, 
“Falkland.” During that very same year, after 
having in jis turn quitted the army, Henry Bulwer, 
then in his twenty-third year, adopted by a happy 
instinct as his the highest of all the purely intellectual 
professions. Thenceforth for thirty-nine years alto- 
gether, namely from 1827 to 1866, his energies were 
sedulously applied to the service of the state in his 
character as a diplomatist. In starting upon the 
course in which he was to win for himself such high 
honours, becoming in succession Privy Councillor, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, and Baron of the 
United Kingdom, he went as attaché to what is now 
regarded among all the various seats of embassy as the 
first court in Continental Europe. Thenceforth the 
young ex-cavalry officer, under the appearance of a 
graceful and careless lounger through the salons of one 
great capital after another, traversed the chief countries 
of Christendom as a keen-witted observer of his fellow 
men. Everywhere his success in society was remark- 
able. From the first it might be said of him that he 
was, as by some happy instinct born from his gracious 
temperament, a finished master of all the arts of a 
skilled conversationalist. He told an anecdote, flung 
off a bon mot, and indulged upon rare occasions in 
momentary and genial persiflage, with an air of indif- 
ference that imparted, in a wonderful way, interest to 
the narrative, wings to the wit, and point to the 
Sarcasm. In his diplomatic capacity from the very 
outset he displayed a tact and readiness, combining 
with those qualities a veiled or masked vigilance, that 
Save good augury of the success he was later on to 
achieve upon more than one memorable occasion in 


_the history of international policy in both hemispheres. 








From Berlin, where his career in diplomacy was 
inaugurated, Henry Bulwer went, after the lapse of 
little more than a twelvemonth, to Vienna. Thence a 
few months afterwards he was removed to the Hague. 
Subsequently, however, in 1830, there was suddenly 
revealed to him his true starting-point. The revo- 
lutionary outbreak of the 25th of August in that year 
was the event that afforded him his first notable oppor- 
tunity. Scarcely had that popular moment on the 
western borders of the European continent become 
known when the young attaché at the Hague was 
instructed by the Earl of Aberdeen to proceed at once 
on a special mission to the scene of insurrection. The 
agitated days of September had led to the declaration 
on the 4th October, by the Provisional Government, of 
Belgian independence, when Mr. Bulwer received the 
authorisation of the Secretary of State to set forth 
with all despatch upon his journey of observation. 
Hurrying in hot haste to the centre of the turmoil, he 
arrived at Ghent precisely at the moment when the 
revolutionists in arms appeared in the public streets. 
The Commissionaire of his hotel, in truth, was shot 
down immediately beside him on the Grande Place. 
At Brussels, whither he hastened on directly afterwards, 
he found the Dutch troops arrayed upon the heights, 
under Prince Frederick. While he was passing through 
Ath, the insurrectionary band in that locality seized 
upon the fortress. The ground was not only in a 
manner hot under his feet as he hurried hither and 
thither in search of information, the air was full of 
missiles, civil war was raging in all directions, the 
present was in the wildest confusion, the future, even 
the immediate future, seemed to be utterly problema- 
tical. Nevertheless, in the very whirl and fury of the 
crisis, the young attaché, as he hurried from point to 
point, contrived to send home from day to day 
despatches that threw a flood of light on events that 
otherwise must have remained altogether inexplicable 
to the administration at Whitehall. It appeared at 
first simply incomprehensible to the Foreign Secretary 
in Downing-street that Mr. Bulwer’s reports were in 
direct and flagrant opposition to those which were 
being simultaneously transmitted to the Government 
by Sir Charles Bagot. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that Sir Charles, who was away in Holland, was 
writing and drawing his conclusions in regard to the 
occurrences then taking place in Belgium under the 
enormous advantage of one who was not himself an 
eye witness. Hardly a week had flown by from the 
time when Mr. Bulwer had started upon his special 
mission to the battle-ground of the revolutionists, when 
he was summoned to London by Lord Aberdeen. His 
predictions had been so wonderfully fulfilled, that not 
only his political chief, but the whole of the latter’s 
colleagues in the Cabinet were at once delighted and 
amazed. The Secretary of State, besides in the most 
complimentary manner according to him the con- 
gratulations of the Government upon the skill with 
which he had so far fulfilled his mission, gratified him 
with the intimation that he was requested to hasten 
back to Brussels, there to take up his residence and to 
continue his reports in the new capacity of Secretary 
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of Legation. He had won his spurs—he had shown 
his efficiency, his sagacity, his keenness of observation. 
His promotion was thenceforth assured.» Scarcely had 
he returned to the capital of the newly-created king- 
dom, there to witness the startlingly rapid organisation 
of a constitutional monarchy upon the frontier of both 
France and Germany, than, while events were yet 
freshly in his remembrance and their happy con- 
sequences immediately within his view, he contributed 
to the Westminster Review a luminous and remarkable 
paper summarising the whole incident, and, in so doing, 
commenced in a notable way and in earnest his career 
as a man-of-letters. Already, it is true, while yet no 
more than a stripling of eighteen, he had, eight years 
previously, produced his maiden work—namely, in the 
autumn of 1822, when he issued from the press, 
together with other poetical effusions, an ode on the 
then recent death at St. Helena of the Emperor Napo- 
leon the Great—a volume doubly interesting now as a 
literary curiosity from the circumstance of its having 
been inscribed in terms of affection and evident admi- 
ration to the writer’s younger brother Edward, the 
great author of the hereafter, then a youth of seven- 
teen! ‘‘ These poems,” said Henry Bulwer, in so 
many words as far back as in the September of 1822, 
‘are dedicated to Edward George Lytton Bulwer by 
one who hopes that in treading the same path, he may be 
ever united with him by the firmest bonds of friendship 
and affection. Along that primrose path of youth and 
poetry, his junior (afterwards to be the epic celebrant 
of King Arthur) had adventured three years previously, 
when himself no more than a boy of fifteen. Henry 
Bulwer at the most, however, for his own part did no 
more than coquette with the muses. His reputation 
in literature is that exclusively of a prose writer, and 
its commencement, as we have said, may be recognised 
in real earnest in the masterly paper contributed by 
him on the morrow of the Belgian revolution to the 
pages of the ‘‘ Westminster.” 

About the same period the young diplomatist took 
his seat for the first time in the House of Commons as 
M.P. for Wilton. During the two following years, 
however, 1831 and 1832, he sat there as M.P. for 
Coventry. A couple of years having then elapsed, 
during which he was out of Parliament, he was 
returned for the first time as the representative of a 
great metropolitan constituency, that of Marylebone. 
For that huge borough he sat among the ranks of the 
advanced Liberals during three sessions—namely, until 
1837, voting for the ballot and other Radical measures, 
and speaking occasionally with great effect as one who 
had the gifts both of wit and oratory. 

Reverting to the incidents of Henry Bulwer’s life in 
his higher and more renowned capacity as a diplo- 
matist—for his labours as a legislator at the best were 
little more than perfunctory and intermittent—it should 
here be remarked that, besides holding his position for 
a considerable time at Brussels as Secretary of Lega- 
tion, he, during the latter part of his stay there, occu- 
om the yet more responsible office of chargé d'affaires. 

ventually he was appointed Secretary of Embassy at 
Constantinople, the old Sultan Mahmoud at the time 





of Mr. Bulwer’s arrival at the Golden Horn, still 
holding his own with a despotic hand over the vast 
domain of the Turkish Empire, Asiatic and European. 
The Grand Vizier at that period was-the aged Khosrew, 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs was the celebrated 
minister, Reschid Pacha, who, Turk though he was, 
was a not unworthy contemporary of the then powerful 
organiser and Lord Paramount of British Diplomacy, 
Viscount Palmerston. Accredited to the Sublime 
Porte as Envoy from Russia was Admiral Roussin, the 
British Ambassador being Lord Ponsonby. It may be 
added to this significant enumeration of names that 
nothing could very well have been worse, more jumbled, 
or, in a word, more intolerable, than the commercial 
relations then subsisting between England and Turkey. 
They were such that their effect was simply ruinous 
upon the trade of both countries. Recognising this, 
and recognising no less distinctly the peculiar, and 
indeed exceptionally remarkable, abilities of his Secre- 
tary of Embassy, Lord Ponsonby, incited thereto by a 
wise and happy thought, proposed to Mr. Bulwer that 
he should master the commercial question as it affected 
the Turks on one hand and ourselves on the other, 
with a view to arrange afterwards, if possible, some 
satisfactory convention. The proposition thus made 
by the Ambassador, which was in itself in the highest 
degree complimentary under the circumstances, was 
coupled moreover with the flattering assurance (such 
was Lord Ponsonby’s implicit reliance, not only upon 
the sagacity, but upon the discretion of the Secretary 
of Embassy) that whatever the latter might suggest as 
the result of his inquiries into the matter, his Excellency 
would be perfectly satisfied with as the course most 
advisable. Encouraged by the confidence thus reposed 
in him by the Ambassador, the young Secretary 
grappled, one by one, with the various difficulties of 
the complicated problem then requiring solution in the 
interests alike of the Turkish and of the British 
Government. At the moment of entering upon his task 
Mr. Bulwer, who has himself described most graphically 
the whole of this singularly characteristic incident in 
his career as a diplomatist, frankly consulted, with an 
eye to his co-operation, the then Secretary of the 
French Embassy at Constantinople. Lord Dalling’s 
description of what thereupon occurred forms one of 
the most interesting chapters of his literary master- 
piece, his ‘‘ Life of Viscount Palmerston. Delineating 
with a few admirable touches the French Secretary 
just now referred to, ‘‘ He was charming,” he writes, 
“sang beautifully, was very gallant, and excelled in 
calembourgs,” adding, ‘‘ He was an excellent scholar, 
and had an unhesitatingly good opinion of himself.” 
The reply of this accomplished and self-sufficient gen- 
tleman, as reported to us by Lord Dalling, is worth 
giving as the latter gives it—it is so pre-eminently 
characteristic. ‘‘ Pardon, my friend,” was this response, 
and one may conceive with what an ineffable smile of 
superiority the words must have passed the speaker’s 
lips, ‘‘ Pardon, my friend ; when you have studied these 
commercial questions a year here at Constantinople, 
when you have been endeavouring to draw up some- 
thing like a treaty on that knowledge, you will be yeta 
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year carrying on negociations with this stupid Govern- 
ment before you get into the position which our 
Embassy occupies at present in this matter. So if 
you please we will act singly and each take his own 
way, for I have no wish that you should gain credit by 
my experience.” A speech that—who has forgotten 
it who ever glanced through the radiant record of this 
incident in Lord Palmerston’s biography ?—led to the 
most delightful of retaliations. Apparently abandoning 
all further thought upon the matter after this seemingly 
overwhelming rebuff, Mr. Bulwer sub rosé consu!ted 
three persons eminently well qualified to affod all 
desirable information. First, Mr. Carter, the English 
Consul General, who for no less than forty years 
together had been an eastern resident. Secondly, Mr. 
Hanson, an English merchant of Constantinople. 
Thirdly, M. Durand, a French merchant—the latter, 
by way of precaution, being interrogated by the British 
Secretary as if purely out of curiosity, and with no 
serious object whatever in view. As it fortunately 
happened just then, moreover, it was a sort of holiday 
season at the chancellerie. Scarcely any business at all 
was being transacted. Henry Bulwer himself, as 
though he had turned lotus eater, had cast his lines at 
the moment in a pleasant place enough—beside a plash- 
ing fountain in one of the most verdant and luxurious 
valleys of the Bosphorus, where, within the shelter of 
a Persian tent which he had caused to be erected for 
his convenience under the trees of his sequestered 
solitude, he was apparently dreaming away his time as 
a kind of intellectual voluptuary. Stanzas recently 
scrawled by him in the albums of several of the leading 
ladies of Constantinople were spoken of at the time as 
giving him something like a left-handed claim to a 
poetic reputation. ‘‘ Pera,” he humorously informs 
his readers, ‘‘talked of my romantic tendencies in 
particular, and of the eccentricities of Englishmen in 
general.” All the while covertly he was making head- 
way with his secretly cherished project in a manner the 
most extraordinary. In this, too, as it chanced, he 
was happily favoured by circumstances. Hard by the 
umbrageous dell in which his Persian tent had been 
pitched, for example, was the summer retreat of Nourri 
Effendi, the Turkish Minister of Commerce. Alexander 
Pisani, again, the head dragoman at the British 
Embassy, acted between the two, that is between 
the ostensibly idling minister and secretary, as a 
medium of constant intercommunication. It was 
in this hidden and wholly unsuspected way that 
the draft of a commercial treaty was prepared, and 
after negociation was formally submitted to the scrutiny 
of a suddenly improvised commission. Nevertheless, 
in spite of every precaution, rumours got afloat. The 
Secretary of the French Embassy became inquisitive. 
Whereupon the English Secretary, without the smallest 
attempt at reticence, candidly apprised him of all that 
had been done. Confident in his own superior wisdom, 
the former laughed cheerily at what he evidently 
regarded as his informant’s credulous and almost 
Quixotic hopefulness. ‘This project of yours,” said 
he, with a parting smile and shrug of the shoulders, 

is simply an impossible one.” How impossible the 





sequel soon enough demonstrated. The time arrived 
when the projected treaty was submitted to the Grand 
Seignior himself, the old Sultan Mahmoud, by whom 
the preremptory order was given to sign and seal 
without an instant’s further procrastination. The 
mandate of a despot admits of no delay. The command 
was obeyed with the utmost promptitude. An interview 
was arranged on the spur of the moment between that 
indefatigable lounger, Mr. Bulwer, and the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Reis Effendi. The head 
dragoman, already mentioned, being present on the 
occasion, the treaty was copied and translated there 
and then according to preconcerted arrangement. Our 
Ambassador, Lord Ponsonby, true to his word, glided 
down the Bosphorus in his caique at ten o'clock p.m. 
to the place of rendezvous. By day-break the treaty 
was un fait accompli. Immediately after which came 
the eclaircissement, when—the biter being bitten, the 
diamond having cut the diamond—the French Secre- 
tary and the English Secretary met each other, and 
thus conversed. Quoth the former, evidently in breath- 
less bewilderment, ‘‘ Est il possible, mon cher, que 
vous nous avez joué ce tour la?” Quietly, gravely 
replied the other, with doubtless the scintilla of a 
twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘ Quel tour? seulement nous avous 
trouvé possible ce que vous avez cru impossible.” 
‘* Mais que faire ?”—otherwise ‘‘ What the deuce can 
be done now?”—naively asks the other under the 
poignancy of his chagrin. As characteristic of any 
words that ever fell from his lips, either before or after- 
wards, was the good-humoured and generous response 
instantly given by Henry Bulwer to the out-witted 
Frenchman. ‘‘ Nothing more easy, my dear fellow— 
here is a copy of our treaty; do you have another copy 
and sign it to-day, and then let the journal of Smyrna 
[one notoriously subsidised ‘xy the French Embassy] 
announce that this hapny result was entirely brought 
about by Admiral Roussin’s influence and your own 
great knowledge of commercial affairs.” Laughingly 
tendered though this advice was, it was nevertheless 
at once acted upon literally and deliberately. ‘“‘ Out of 
the nettle danger’”—the danger, most dreaded by a 
Frenchman, of being ridiculed—the worsted Secretary, 
like a man of the world as he was, “‘ plucked the flower 
safety,” so far as his own reputation for sagacity was 
concerned. He did what he was recommended. From 
beginning to end the story, as it now stands related 
radiantly and permanently in that delightful chapter of 
the Life of Lord Palmerston, is Sir Henry Bulwer (as 
we are still fain to call Lord Dalling by preference) all 
over. He is there before us to a T at every turn, as 
diplomatist, as humorist, as satirist, wit, and com- 
panion. Within a few months after his arrival at 
Constantinople in 1837, he had thus adroitly and 
charmingly contrived, in 1838, to negotiate a most 
important commercial treaty with the Turkish Govern- 
ment. The credit thereby gained for him at home was 
plainly enough indicated by the letter addressed to him 
directly afterwards by Lord Palmerston, under date 
Windsor Castle, September 13—‘‘ My dear Bulwer,— 
A thousand thanks for your interesting letters, but 
above all for your treaty, which, as far as I can judge, 
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is a capo d’opera, and will be ratified without reserve.” 
So wrote a consummate master of diplomacy like 
Lord Palmerston, in the autumn of 1838, to the young 
Secretary of Legation who was eventually to become 
his biographer, after having himself represented his 
sovereign as ambassador with eminent ability at 
Madrid, at Washington, and at Constantinople. 
Immediately prior to his leaving the Turkish capital, 
Mr. Bulwer was nominated, at his own request, Secre- 
tary of Embassy at St. Petersburg. A month’s prostra- 
tion with fever, however, at Constantinople rendered it 
inadvisable that he should, in his weakened condition, 
make a winter journey to the shores of the Baltic. His 
Russian appointment was therefore cancelled under 
circumstances which in no way interfered with his 
diplomatic advancement. During the interval of 
leisure occasioned by his illness and convalescence the 
ministerial imbroglio familiar to the students of modern 
English history by the ludicrous title of the Red 
Chamber Plot—when plot there was really none—took 
place, to the annoyance of the young Queen, to the gain 
of the Whigs, and to the mingled chagrin and indigna- 
tion of the Conservatives. Almost upon the morrow 
of the restoration of the Liberals to office, Mr. Bulwer, 
who was by that time restored to health, was, in the 
May of 1839, gazetted as Secretary of Embassy at 
Paris, Lord Granville at that time filling the office of 
Ambassador at the Court of the Tuileries. The situa- 
tion at the moment was complicated and full of reasons 
for profound solicitude. Thrice during an interval ofa 
very few months, in 1839 and 1840, during the tem- 
porary absence of his chief from the French capital, he 
was announced in the Gazette as ad interim Chargé 
d’Affaires. He had thus opportunities afforded him again 
of winning distinction to himself as a diplomatist under 
the scrutiny of the principal powers of Christendom. 
So highly were his capacities regarded, indeed, by the 
leaders of his party that inthe November of 1843, being 
then thirty-nine years of age, he was appointed Am- 
bassador to the Court of the Escurial. Scarcely had 
he arrived in Madrid when, as an earnest of the repu- 
tation which had preceded him thither, he was 
deliberately selected by the Ministerial advisers of 
Queen Isabella as arbitrator between Spain and 
Morocco. As the consequence of this most judicious 
selection, the angry feelings latterly growing up between 
those two countries were completely dissipated, the 
treaty of peace, signed in 1844, attesting the complete 
success of his arbitration. Another and more for- 
midable complication, however, sprang to-view soon 
afterwards seriously affecting the relations of Spain, 
and still more seriously those of France, with our own 
Government. The difficulty in this instance arose out 
of the notorious French intrigue, which led in the end 
to the Spanish Marriages. The negotiations set on 
foot in that direction by the daring but utterly mistaken 
ambition of Louis Philippe were opposed from the very 
outset by Mr. Bulwer, who in this acted throughout 
with the full approval of his own Government. The 
boasted entente cordiale between France and England 
“gave” under the strain like packthread. Amicable 
relations in a diplomatic sense were still ostensibly 





pursued for a while between St. James’ and the 


Tuileries. But the nefarious policy so mistakenly 
ventured upon by the Citizen King met at last with the 
recompense it richly merited. The Revolution of 
February, 1848, scattered to the four winds the whole 
fabric of his Government. A week afterwards, in the 
early days of March, the political explosion at Paris 
was echoed at Madrid by the revolutionary outbreak 
which left Narvaez still at the head of the Spanish 
Government. Wielding the sword with inexorable 
firmness, that ruthless Marshal showed himself pre- 
pared at all costs to hold his own against the insur- 
gents, insomuch that he displayed the utmost cruelty 
and implacability in his resentment. Against those 
arbitrary proceedings remonstrances were earnestly but 
vain'y raised by the British Ambassador, who at last 
shrank not from formally protesting in the name of 
England against the course pursued by the Dictator, 
when the latter coolly decided one fine day upon sus- 
pending throughout the Spanish dominions the priceless 
guarantees of Constitutional Government. A proceed- 
ing so courageous and outspoken as this at once drew 
down on Mr. Bulwer’s head, however, a counter-stroke 
as audacious as it was unprecedented. Invested 
though he was with the sacred character of an Envoy, 
he was flagrantly charged without one shadow of 
reason with being an accomplice in the conspiracies 
then rife among the Progressistas. Not contented 
with this, the Government of Narvaez went even a 
step further—the Ambassador from the English 
Sovereign to the Court of the Escurial receiving his 
passports on the r2th of June, 1848, with the intima- 
tion that within twenty-four hours he was required to 
take his departure. The treatment thus accorded to 
our plenipotentiary was in this instance from first to last 
simply disgraceful. It was resented by England with 
mingled scorn and indignation. Fortwo years Madrid 
was without anyaccredited representative of the English 
Sovereign. An ambassador was even then only appointed 
after a-formal apology, dictated by Lord Palmerston, 
and signed by the Prime Minister of Queen Isabella, 
had expiated the flagrant indignity cast without a 
shadow of reason upon this last British Envoy to the 
Court of Madrid. Honours, approval, and eulogiums 
were lavished upon Mr. Bulwer immediately upon his 
return homewards after this outrageous treatment. 
Three years previously—i.e., in 1845, he had been 
enrolled among Her Majesty’s Privy Councillors. He 
was now at once invested, as an especial mark of 
favour from the Crown, with the insignia of a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath. Besides this, he received the approbation of the 
Government and the thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. A little more than a twelvemonth had elapsed 
after this when, in the December of 1849, Sir Henry 
Bulwer was despatched upon his memorable mission 
to the Government of Washington. The popularity 


he there.wen is still held in vivid remembrance. Asa 
signal attestation of his capacity as a plenipotentiary 
there yet remains the famous Bulwer-Clayton treaty, 
ratified on the 4th July, 1850, deciding that neither 
country should secure to itself executive control over 
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the projected ship canal through Central America, or 
should erect fortifications on any portion of the con- 
tiguous territory. After his successful career as 
Ambassador on the opposite shores of the Atlantic, 
Sir Henry was recalled to Europe for the purpose of 
being accredited to the Court of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany as Envoy Extraordinary. This was in 1852, 
and, there, in the City of Flowers, he remained until 
the year 1855 had just commenced. Before January 
had passed, however, he had entered upon a series of 
diplomatic missions of some importance on the borders 
of the Levant, and more particularly among those at 
that critical juncture in the Danubian principalities. 
The Crimean War having some time passed over, 
however, he was, in 1857, appointed to succeed the 
Great Eltchi, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, as Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople. His selection thus was in 
itself an eulogium, but it was one that Sir Henry 
Bulwer had by that time richly merited by his long and 
splendid career as a diplomatist. Until 1866 he held 
his position there at the Court of the Grand Turk as 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador. Then it was 
that he closed his high diplomatic career, after having 
for nearly forty years almost uninterruptedly served the 
Crown at one or other of the great capitals of the old 
world and the new as Attaché, as Secretary, as Chargé 
d’Affaires, and as Ambassador. Returning homewards, 
after many years absence from the Heuse of Com- 
mons, he re-entered Parliament still as a thoroughly 
Liberal politician, strenuously advocating among other 
advanced measures the Ballot, since passed into law, 
obtaining his seat this time and holding it for a couple 
of sessions as M.P. for the borough of Tamworth. 
As recently as in the March of last year his career as 
a popular representative was brought to its close upon 
his being summoned to the Upper House as Baron 
Dalling and Bulwer. Almost immediately after his 
enrolment as G.C.B., Sir Henry Bulwer had, on the 
gth December, 1848, been united in marriage to the 
Hon. Georgiana Charlotte Mary Wellesley, the youngest 
daughter of Henry Richard, second Lord and first 
Earl Cowley, her ladyship being consequently grand- 
daughter to the musical Earl of Mornington and niece 
to the warrior Duke of Wellington. As there was no 
issue from this marriage, the newly-won peerage 
expired with the death of the great diplomatist. 

Apart altogether from the reputation achieved by 
Lord Dalling as a master of the delicate and compli- 
cated science of diplomacy, he secured to himself 
honourable remembrance in the world of letters as the 
author of more than one important contribution to the 
national literature. Counting as merely tentative 
the juvenile effusions already referred to, we may here 
remark at once that the maiden work of Lord Dalling 
as a man of letters was the octavo volume published 
by him in 1826, entitled ‘“‘ An Autumn in Greece,” and 
which was nothing more pretentious than the descrip- 
tion of a holiday excursion through that classic archi- 
pelago and peninsula. His next production, which 
was of larger importance, was issued from the press by 
him while a sojourner in Paris, always one of his 
favourite places of residence. Allusion is here made 





to the two volumes of his ‘‘ France Social and Literary.” 
This second work made its appearance in 1834, and in 
the year following its writer penned the genial, but 
now almost forgotten “ Life of Lord Byron,” which 
was prefixed to the Paris edition of the collected works 
of that illustrious poet. Another volume from the 
hand of Lord Dalling, then simply Mr. Bulwer was 
published in 1836, in reference to France, and was 
suggestively named ‘“ The Monarchy of the Middle 
Classes.” During the same year he contributed to the 
political controversies of the time a powerful pamphlet 
designated ‘‘The Lords, the Government, and the 
Country.” It was later on, however, that the two 
works with which his name will henceforth be prin- 
cipally associated made their appearance. ‘ Historical 
Characters,” published in 1867, comprised under that 
heading in two volumes four masterly sketches of 
William Cobbett and George Canning, of Sir James 
Mackintosh and Prince Talleyrand. Volumes I. and II. 
of ‘*The Life of Lord Palmerston,” published no 
further back than in 1871, leave still incomplete what, 
so far, at any rate, gave signal promise of proving a 
finished masterpiece. Another volume of this, his last 
and ablest work, was left by him in readiness for publi- 
cation. But the biography, as a whole, must take 
its place, we fear, as a symmetrical fragment side by 
side with the interrupted Histories of Macaulay and 
Mackintosh. 


. STYLE. 





Y style, we mean a manner of saying a thing 
which is independent of the value of what is 
said, or which enhances the value of what is said. Two 
men have to relate a fact. The first of them gives the 
fact in the first words that come to hand—in a jumble 
of half-formed, ill-balanced sentences; in a merely 
haphazard manner. The other cannot rest with this. 
It is natural to him to try to set out his subject—to 
embellish it in some way; he studies not only to relate 
his fact, but to relate it clearly and well, to give some 
kind of impression along with it, to make it the means 
of producing some kind of effect. The first of these 
men has no feeling for style: the other has. 

This feeling or capacity for style varies more than 
any other quality in the literary character. It varies 
in races: some manifesting it in a high degree, some 
in a moderate degree, and others not at all. It varies 
in individuals, few who attempt to write being alto- 
gether without it, yet as few being capable of attaining 
to its highest excellencies. It varies in different ages 
in a manner very difficult to understand. It is capable 
of cultivation, yet in an age of cultivation it often 
becomes vitiated or perishes. Its earlier manifestations 
(as in the literature of Greece and Rome) are purer, if 
not greater, than its later manifestations (in the litera- 
ture of the modern nations). It seems to depend very 
much on the state of language. In highly-inflected 
languages, like Greek or Latin, are to be found its 
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most dignified and glorious masterworks. French and 
English writers cannot match the style of Livy or 
Herodotus, because their languages will not bear them 
out in the elaborate constructions, the inversions, the 
long and easy play with intricacies of expression, in 
which such writers were able to indulge. Nevertheless, 
French and English writers have been found gifted 
with as fine a feeling for style as any of the ancients; 
and, accepting the dissolved or uninflected state into 
which language has passed, these writers have formed 
schools of style as admirable in their way as those of 
the ancients. 

In all these varieties, however, style is one and the 
same thing in substance. It is a mode of speaking 
which makes what is said more valuable, or rather, 
which has a sort of independence upon the value of 
what is said. It might be supposed that style is more 
perishable than matter: that thoughts would survive 
rather through their own importance and gravity than 
by reason of the manner in which they were set forth. 
Yet the truth is otherwise. Those thinkers rank the 
highest who are the greatest masters of language. 
Those narratives are most often in our hands which 
are the clearest and best composed, not those which 
are the must filled with facts. It is style which is the 
enduring quality in human work: style, not subject- 
matter. Take the case of history. For one man who 
has read a book of Polybius, five hundred may be 
found who have read a decade of Livy. Yet Polybius 
was a man of far greater critical intelligence, accuracy, 
impartiality, and breadth of view than Livy. He was 
the first man who ever composed a general history—a 
history not of one country or one great historical 
event, but a history embracing all countries within a 
given space of time. He is held in honour by the 
modern school of historical criticism as among the 
most trustworthy and painstaking of writers. Witten- 
bach declared that he would sooner recover one of the 
lost books of the history of Polybius than whole 
waggon-loads of patristic theology. But the style of 
this great philosophic historian is dry and meagre, and 


-for that reason he remains unknown to the generality 


even of classical readers. In this age of criticism, 
not less than in the sixteenth century, the history of 
Rome during the Punic period is studied in Livy, not 
in Polybius. On the other hand, Livy is as great a 
master of style as the world ever saw. Ease and 
grandeur mark his mighty periods : vivid colouring and 
massive grouping combine to form his pictures: the 
glory of the eternal city shines forth in his eternal 
pages as it shone in her own Capitol in gold and 
marble, everything mean, petty, or doubtful being kept 
from view, everything fit for great general effects being 
brought in. Polybius may be used to correct Livy, but 
will never be read instead of Livy, 

If this be so with scholars studying the writers of 
dead languages, much more will it be so with the 
general public reading the writers of their own living 
speech. Those writers who are still read are remem- 
bered in the first place for their styles. Addison, 
Steel, and Swift, Johnson, Goldsmith, and Burke are 
known to us as representatives of certain qualities 





of style. When their names are mentioned, their 
style is the first thing which our minds associate with 
them, not what they wrote about, but the way in which 
they wrote. Gibbon might have been as diligent and 
sagacious as he was, yet he would have fallen into the 
second rank if his style had been inferior to his matter: 
if he had allowed it to be perceived that he was 
unequal to wield the materials which he had got toge- 
ther, and to present them with less of buoyant ease 
and grace than he did. It is the style which is the 
crowning marvel of his great work—that such pro- 
digious industry should never have been fatigued; that 
so vast a variety of subjects should never have given 
embarrassment ; that the greatest and the least things 
should be disposed of with the same unfailing equality : 
that so immense a task should be performed without a 
trace of effort or of weakness. 

But it isin poetry more than prose that the preserving 
power of style is exercised. Poetry is style: or, at 
least, it is by their style that poets take their place at 
last: To make a poet it is not enough to have poetical 
thoughts and feelings—the heart of a poet is possessed 
by perhaps half the human species. It is not enough 
to have the poet’s eye. There are many who have it, 
many who have a deep sensibility to outward form, 
colour, and harmony who are not poets. It is not 
enough to have many other excellent gifts of nature. 
To all of them nature must add something else—that 
is, ability of treatment, power to wield and to fashion 
the gifts and powers bestowed by nature; in a word, 
what we call feeling for style, and this is a rare gift— 
so rare that the manifestation of it in a high degree is 
a memorable event in the history of man. When it is 
added to other great gifts, a great poet is produeed. 

Let us illustrate this by an example or two. No 
two poets could be found who offered a more complete 
contrast to one another than the illustrious friends 
Scott and Wordsworth, It so happens that each of 
the two has expressed his opinion of the other in a 
way that shows that they were conscious of the 
difference between them. Wordsworth said of Scott— 
with great injustice—that he had only written one 
good line. What that line was we cannot recal, but 
unless our remembrance deceive us, it was a line in 
which there was some kind of dalliance with subject, 
some kind of style. Scott, on the other side, said of 
the poetry of his “ gifted friend” that it was “high 
toned.” He found it to be so in comparison with his 
own ; and so it is. Scott was great, but not specially 
great as a poetical artist. He was great as a man, as 
a man of feeling, of candour, of knowledge, and of 
insight. He was great as a literary man: indeed, he 
was the greatest literary man the world has ever had. 
In poetry, too, he had a wonderful success. He was 
the first English poet whose works ever had an enor- 
mous run. As fast as they appeared they sold by the 
thousand. Byron, who supplanted him in this popu- 
larity, and Tennyson, in his later volumes, are the 
only poets who have had the same wonderful vogue. 
The best qualities of his poetry were such as deserved 
and justified wide fame, but it cannot escape us that 
they were the same qualities which found a still better 
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vehicle of expression in the yet more wonderful prose 
of his even more renowned romances. ‘The delicate 
enrichments or the careful simplicities of highly culti- 
vated style belonged not to him any more than the high 
places of thought belonged. Instead of them, there 
was given to him a lover-like passion for Nature, 
which is affecting in its artlessness and delicacy. He 
approaches Nature with a tender awe, like a_bride- 
groom. His own adornment matters very little, so 
that he may sing of her, may see and set forth her 
beauty. Hence, Mr. William Rossetti says very truly, 
“Scott was very little of a literary-poetic artist: great- 
ness of expression—the heights and depths of language 
and of sound—were not much in his way. He respected 
his subjects much more than he respected his art, and, 
after consulting and satisfying his own taste and that 
of his public, the thing had to do well enough.” 

But Wordsworth, on the other hand, was the 
greatest master of style that has appeared since 
Milton; with one exception, that of Keats. Of the 
latter, we shall only say here that he was in our 
opinion the greatest poet that we have had since the 
Elizabethan era, and that his works or remains seem 
to us as unsurpassable in style as they are in beauty, 
thought, and sublimity. But, putting Keats out of the way, 
Wordsworth stands pre-eminent as the modern master 
of style. This is saying a great deal. It is exalting 
him above the schools of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, which made style their special study— 
Dryden, Pope, and their followers. It is lifting him 
over the head of Cowper, a man not less eminent for 
the excellence of his style—in grace and cultivated 
simplicity—than for the part which he took as leader 
of the great poetical revolution of the beginning of the 
century, the revolt from worn-out conventionality and 
the return to nature. Our justification is in the com- 
bination of very high qualities which Wordsworth 
possessed, and the thorough subjection of them all to 
the strictest demands of style. He*was as great a 
poet as he was a master of style, and as great a master 
of style as he was a poet. Dryden and Pope, who 
carried the cultivation of the art to a marvellous 
extent, were not equally great in mind and insight. 
Cowper was both an admirable writer and a true poet, 
but he was not to be compared with Wordsworth in 
extent of range and loftiness. 

So, while the fame of those great contemporaries of 
Wordsworth who relied on subject more than style is 
gradually fading, or at least sinking to a level which is 
low indeed compared with the first high flood of their 
popularity, the fame of Wordsworth is steadily growing 
and rising. We feel that he keeps coming in again, 
after the vogue of this or that man has subsided. We 
feel also that he has not yet reached the altitude to 
which he will finally ascend. What echoes has he 
awakened from the antique world in his Laodamia and 
Dion! What familiarity with nature, what descriptive 
power, what sweetness, what greatness of thought, has 
he manifested everyw here in his poetry! And yet none 
of these qualities withdraws him from the veiling, tem- 
pering, medium of style. All, in fact, is style. Some- 


times, nay often, he offends and irritates; he misses 





his office by giving valli: but still, Ww hather he hit or 
miss, it is all style. There is treatment everywhere ; 
nothing is served up raw. It is bad enough, no doubt, 
when he calls a daisy a “little Cyclops with one eye,” 
but it cannot be denied that there is treatment and 
style in that metaphor, though it be inappropriate and 
unpleasing. The poem to which Scott alluded when 
he called the poetry of his friend ‘‘ high-toned,” is the 
not very successful one of ‘‘ Rob Ray,” a series of 
reflections on the career of the famous Scottish outlaw. 
It contains the following verse :— 
“The creatures see of flood and field, 
And those that travel on the wind, 
With them no strife can last ; they live 
In peace, and peace of mind.” 

A verse which, besides suggesting an original source of 
consolation to minds shocked at the cruel ravin of 
Nature, has in the second line an unaffected, easy, and 
admirable instance of style in the periphrasis, ‘“‘ those 
that travel on the wind,” which might come from a 
Greek drama. And such instances may be picked up 
anywhere in Wordsworth. 

At present the evil to which poetry seems liable is 
the opposite of that under which it all but expired 
towards the end of last century. At that time all was 
mannerism, couplet-turning, phrase-building, without 
reality or observation of nature. Now the tendency is 
to neglect manner, style, or treatment, and t6 trust 
entirely to observation and description. A poetically- 
minded man is struck with some aspect of nature, or 
some little natural fact. He shakes this into too 
familiar or too imperfect verse, mixing in a little gentle 
mournfulness about the flight of time or the woes of 
love, gives it some such name as “ In the Garden,” or 
‘On the Shore,” or ‘‘ At the Picnic,’ and thinks that 
is poetry! And others seem to think so too; and he 
gets into magazines, and is paid (we suppose) for doing 
a very silly, if a harmless, thing. 

It is impossible to teach or learn style beyond a 
certain point. Of this quality it is that it has been 
said that they who possess it ‘‘are to the manner 
born.” If it were otherwise, if style could be learned 
like a science, then great poets could be made by 
education. But at least the public taste may be trained 
to a considerable extent, so as to be able to appreciate 
the higher qualities of style, and distinguish them from 
the lower, although the great mass of readers will con- 
tinue to find delight in those writers who display the 
lower qualities, and the public which admires a Scott 
will always be larger than the public which admires a 
Wordsworth. 

We must remember then that it is the function of all 
style to give delight. This is the function of the 
highest style not less than of the lowest. But we must 
remember, again, that all delight is not entertainment. 
We may be delighted or receive pleasure without being 
entertained. W e receive pleasure in instruction, 
though instruction may be a severe strain on the mind. 
And the higher the style of a writer, the less entertain- 
ing and the more severe may become the pleasure 
which he affords. But to feel pleasure and not pain in 
reading a great master of style, who is not entertaining, 
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is an excellent proof of the health and strength of the 
mind. To fall away from such a writer, and go to 
those only who seek to minister entertainment, is a 
proof of debility. At present entertainment 1s too 
much demanded, and the pleasures which can be 
received from the higher qualities of style are too little 
sought by the public. Many writers who might be 
capable of more are required simply to entertain. 
From this there results the excessive cultivation of 
several inferior kinds of style. Word-painting—that 
is, description, or rather transcription, from nature—is 
one of these. Another is the wearisome trouble taken 
by modern novelists (and some poets) to anticipate 
every effort of the reader’s mind, to put down everything 
for him in the plainest terms, and leave nothing for 
him, revelling in lazy amazement, to imagine or think 
out for himself. 





THE BETHNAL GREEN MUSEUM. 





T will be remembered that out of the surplus 
proceeds of the Exhibition of 1851 the South 
Kensington Museum was built. The iron building 
was erected under the superintendence of the late Sir 
W. Cubitt, and was of a temporary character. More 
permanent buildings were soon commenced, and in 
1865 the iron portion began tobe removed. In March, 
1866, Sir Antonio Brady, on behalf of the east end of 
London, put in a plea for the “million artisans 
inhabiting the densely-populated manufacturing and 
labouring districts” in that part of the metropolis, and 
offering 4} acres close to Mile-end Station, which 
could be purchased if the Government wouid agree to 
erect a suitable building upon that site and maintain 
the necessary staff. The land thus handed over free 
of cost to the Government was admirably suited to the 
purpose, and we are happy to say the munificent offer 
was promptly accepted, and though some delay was 
occasioned in the conveyance of the land, these 
difficulties were surmounted and the ground transferred 
in February, 1869. The credit of the establishment 
of this Museum is due in a great measure to the 
exertions of Sir Antonio Brady, the Rev. Septimus 
Hansard (Rector of Bethnal Green), Mr. J. M. Clabon, 
and Dr. J. Millar. 

Early in 1872 the animal products and food collec- 
tions were moved from the South Kensington Museum, 
with a series of examples of Economic Entomology 
formed by Mr. A. Murray. But these collections, 
admirable though they are, do not form the attraction 
which draws so many to the Bethnal Green Museum. 
Sir Richard Wallace determined to lend his magni- 
ficent collection of works of art—the far-famed Hert- 
ford Gallery. The late marquis kept his treasures in 
seclusion. Some of them appeared among the Man- 
chester Art Treasures, Sir Richard Wallace sent twelve 
to last year’s Royal Academy Exhibition of Works of 
the Old Masters, but even connoisseurs were unfamiliar 
with the gems of the Hertford Gallery. It is impossible, 





therefore, to speak too highly of the liberality of Sir R. 
Wallace in lending the whole of his collection for exhi- 
bition for a year, consisting of about 600 oil paintings, 
120 water-colours, 180 miniatures, and a choice assem- 
blage of Sévres and other porcelain, decorative furni- 
ture, bronzes, &c. 

The collection is especially rich in the Dutch and 
French schools. There are eight exquisite works by 
Cuyp, five by Hobbema, nine by Mieris, four by Jan 
Steen, six by Vanderneer, and eleven of the two Van- 
develdes. These it is hardly necessary to say are 
distinguished by exquisite finish. Ten examples of 
Weenix and four of De Heem show fine still life 
pictures for which those masters were so justly famous. 
Wonderful as the works of Ruysdael and Hobbema 
are, we never can help wishing that they had thrown 
more ‘‘ life” and “ feeling” into their pictures—their 
trees and water, marvellous for finish, are too rigid 
and metallic. Passing over Rembrandt and Vandyck, 
adequately represented, the former by such works as 
the wife and daughter of the Burgomaster Palekan 
and ,his own portrait (dated 1643), the latter by 
Philippe Le Roy and wife, we come to Rubens. 

Foremost among the eleven pictures by him is the 
thrice famous ‘‘ Rainbow.” Landscape (79), which cost 
the late marquis £4,550. This was exhibited in 1872 
at Burlington House, and of course attracted great 
attention. This picture came from the Balbi Palace, 
in Genoa, and was purchased by Lord Orford for 
£2,600 in 1823. Dr. Waagen* thus describes it :— 

“The painter here gives us a view of one of the wide and 
fertile plains of his native land. Groups of trees, hedges, and 
high roads intersect the productive meadows, while the rainbow 
in the sky and the fresh green, show that a refreshing shower 
has just passed. A peasant and-two peasant women are return- 
ing from harvest, while others are still at labour. The keeping 
of this picture, which is of marvellous power and clearness of 
colouring, is admirable, and the execution of all the numerous 
details spirited and careful.” 

Two other pictures by Rubens are worthy of notice 
—‘‘ Christ giving the Keys to St. Peter” and “‘ A Holy 
Family.” The former of these was painted in the 
master’s best period for the monument of Vicomte 
d’Amant, Chancellor of Brabant, in the Cathedral of St. 
Gudule at Brussels; the latter was one of the chief 
ornaments of the Imperial Gallery of the Belvedere. 
It was acquired for the Lapeyriére collection for 
2,500 guineas, and by Lord Hertford for 3,000 guineas, 
and here we may pause to note the immense pecuniary 
value of the collection—probably not very far short 
of half a million! In our notice of other pictures 
we shall give here and there the price paid by the 
Marquis, but as we have mentioned the Flemish and 
Dutch schools at the beginning of the paper we will 
now note the cost of some of the gems of these schools. 
The two pictures of Philippe le Roy, Seigneur of 
Ravels, from the King of Holland’s collection, cost 2,500 
guineas, those of the Burgomaster Palekan and wife, 
by Rembrandt, 1,200 guineas. 3,000 guineas for the 
Metzu (234) ‘‘ Sportsman Asleep” is the highest price 
ever given for an example of that master. It was 








* Treasures of Art in Great Britain 111., 434. 
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formerly in Cardinal Fesch’s gallery. From the same 
collection came A. Vandevelde’s ‘“‘ Departure of Jacob 
into Egypt (64), acquired for £2,400. Exactly the 
same sum bought Hobbema’s “ Water Mill” (141), 
and two nice examples of Van der Heyden and A. 
Vandevelde, 1,000 guineas, from the Duval collection 
at Geneva. But what shall we say to £3,200 given 
for Wouvermans’ “ Horse Fair,” from the collection of 
Baron Mecklenburg? Waagen says it is one of the 
chief works of the master’s third period—it certainly 
ought to be. Thus for seven pictures of these two 
schools the Marquis gave £16,085. 

The collection is not rich in examples of the Italian 
school. Leonardo Da Vinci’s Virgin and Child (258) 
is a fine picture, and the specimens of Andrea del Sarto, 
from the collection of the King of Holland, Titian, 
Domenichino, Salvator Rosa, Claude, and Poussin, are 
worthy examination. Some of the seventeen Cana- 
lettos are of good quality, but as a rule we prefer 
Guardi, represented by ten examples. 

There are no less than eleveri Murillos. Of these 











“the finest is “‘ The Charity of St. Thomas de Villan- 


neva” (305). It was formerly in the Church of the 
Franciscans at Genoa, and is of the master’s second 
period. The Marquis bought it for 3,000 guineas from 
Mr. Wells’ collection, who, we believe, gave 1,000 
guineas for it. A fine picture also is ‘‘ The Adoration 
of the Shepherds ” (294), for which his Lordship gave 
£3,018, from the Saltmarshe collection. Velasquez, 
another master of the Spanish school, is represented 
by eight examples. 

We have said that the collection is especially rich in 
the French school. This will be apparent when we 
say that there are 11 examples of Bellangé, 11 of 
Boucher, 26 of Decamps, 13 Delaroche, 22 Greuze, 15 
Meissonnier, 34 Vernet, and 11 Watteau. Our space 
will not permit us to criticise these works: suffice it to 
say that such a collection of works of the French 
school has never been seen together in England. We 
do not know the prices paid by the Marquis for his 
examples of Greuze (1726—1805), but if they were 
anything like those given by Earl Dudley for his works 
by the same master, the value of the twenty-two 
pictures in the collection would be enormous, and out 
of all proportion to their artistic merit. Earl Dudley 
bought some works of this master at the Demidoff sale, 
giving 11,240 guineas for five examples, one of them 
costing 3,560 guineas (size, 17} inches by 14 inches). 
This latter, in 1822, had been sold for £703. These 
were exhibited at Burlington House in 1871. The 
value of the fifteen Meissonnier’s must be very large, as 
his works always realise enormous sums. 

Two pictures among the examples of the English 
school are especially noteworthy. We allude to the 
“Strawberry Girl” and the portrait of Nelly O’Brien, 
both by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The artist thought so 
highly of the first of these that he said it was “one of 
the half-dozen of original things” he had painted. Sir 
Joshua was fifty years of age when he painted this 
Picture, which was exhibited at the Academy in 1773, 
and sold to Lord Carysfort for £50. It eventually 
came into the hands of Rogers, the poet, and at his 








sale the Marquis of Hertford gave 2,100 guineas for it. 
Mr. T. Taylor, in his “‘ Life and Times of Sir J. 
Reynolds,” ii. 20, says that the artist repeated it 
several times, the best of these repetitions being in the 
hands of Lords Lansdowne and Normanton. Mr. 
Taylor says that the portrait of the fair but frail Nelly 
O’Brien, a rival to Kitty Fisher, is said, at her death, 
in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, in 1768, to. have 
been sold at Christie’s for three guineas. This may 
have been a repetition of it, and not the original. This 
exquisite picture of the voluptuous beauty was inherited 
by the Marquis. 

We will conclude this brief notice of some of the 
gems of the Hertford gallery by expressing regret that 
the catalogue, like those of the Exhibitions of Old 
Masters at Burlington House, is extremely meagre. 
Surely it would not be too much to ask that we should 
have something more than a bare list of titles of 
pictures and artists’ names. We are glad to see that 
every picture is named, and this makes reference to the 
“bald” catalogue unnecessary. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 


ROM 1802, when Thomas Wedgwood and Sir H. 
EF Davy contributed to the “ Journal of the Royal 
Institution ” a paper giving “‘ An Account of a Method 
of Copying Paintings upon Glass and of making 
Profiles by the Agency of Light upon Nitrate of 
Silver” to 1855 no durable photographs were pro- 
duced. In many cases the fading of a silver photo- 
graph is due to careless manipulation, but the discovery 
of the carbon process-by M. Poitevin rendered that 
impossible. This gentleman in 1855 found that by 
applying gelatine, starch, or gum with carbon to the 
surface of his paper and printing from a negative in 
the ordinary way he could produce a permanent photo- 
graph. We believe that something of the kind had 
been accomplished by Mr. Mungo Ponten before, but 
M. Poitevin was the first who rendered the process 
practicable. Three years after, Mr. Pouncey of 
Dorchester, improved the method, and in this he was 
followed by Swan of Newcastle, in 1864. Some of 
these carbon prints are rather coarse in appearance, 
and though Mr. Swan’s productions are better than 
those of Mr. Pouncey, we think they are surpassed by 
the French carbon photographs of M. Garnier and M. 
du Motay, who received gold medals for their produc- 
tion in the Paris Exposition of 1867. This carbon 
process is that employed by the Autotype Fine Art 
Company, Mr. J. R. Johnson, of that company, having 
improved upon the Pouncey and Swan methods. We 
are able to speak in high terms of the facsimiles of 
works of the old masters produced by the Company as 
well as the facsimiles of the frescoes of Michael 
Angelo in the Sistine Chapel at Rome. M. Roubiliac 
Conder points out that it offers great promise for mural 
decoration, as groups of game and trophies of arms 
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may be produced by it on a pigment coloured so as to 
represent oak, pear-wood, or ebony. 

When a sheet of dried gelatine (containing a 
bichromate) is exposed to light it is converted into a 
tough insoluble substance. The permanency of the 
carbon photographs is due to this property of gelatine, 
but light is required each time an impression is pro- 
duced The desideratum was to obtain a surface which 
might be printed from without the action of light. A 
step in the right direction was made by Mr. W. B. 
Woodbury, who found that if a film of gelatine on 
glass (which had been exposed to the action of light 
through a negative) was placed in warm water, all the 
parts unaffected by the light would be washcd away. 
A picture in relief was thus produced, and bearing in 
mind that as in the nature-printing processes, soft 
objects may be impressed on metallic plates, Mr. 
Woodbury by hydraulic pressure obtained a printing 
block from the gelatine relief. It is a wonderful thing 
that the film is uninjured by the process, and may be 
used again for a like pressure. One drawback to this 
process is the necessity of remounting the plates. 

At the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, the 
gelatine picture is transferred to lithographic stone, 
and this process is suitable for work in which the pro- 
duction of half tones is not requisite. In the Photo- 
chromo-lith process the photograph is taken on pre- 
pared paper and then transferred to stone ; this is very 
suitable for the reproduction of MSS. and drawings. 

Herr Pretsch, of Vienna, takes a gutta-percha mould 
from the gelatine picture, and from that an electrotype. 
This he calls photo-galvanography, but, not being 
suited to delicate work, it is little used. Garnier im- 
proved the process, and faced the copper plates with 
steel; and Mr. Dallas also in the Dallastype, a photo- 
electric process did the same. 

It will be observed that in none of the foregoing pro- 
cesses is the gelatine itself used to print from. The 
credit of bringing that method into working order is 
due to Mr. Ernest Edwards, who, in his heliotype 
process gives us photographs printed with printers’ ink 
at a printing press from the gelatine film. Mr. Edwards 
was not the first to attempt this, for the productions of 
Herr Albert, of Munich, induced the former gentleman 
to improve the method. Mr. G. Wharton Simpson, in 
Art, October, 1870, has fully described the process, 
but we prefer quoting Mr. Edwards’ own remarks as 
given by him in a paper read before the Society of 
Arts, April 28, 1871, and printed in the Society’s 
journal :— 

“The action of hot water on gelatine is to dissolve it; the 
action of cold water is not to dissolve it, but to fill up the pores 
and swell it up just as in the case of asponge. And as, after 
exposure to light in presence of a bichromate, hot water will no 
longer dissolve gelatine, so after exposure cold water will no 
longer expand it—can no longer penetrate the pores. The light 
has, in fact, had the effect of closing the pores, and thus render- 
ing the gelatine waterproof. If then we cover a glass plate with 
bichromated gelatine, and expose it to light under a negative, 
there will be certain parts of it which will be completely water- 
proofed, having the pores completely closed by the light; certain 
parts—the half tones—which will be partly waterproofed, having 
the pores partly closed ; and certain parts where the condition of 
the gelatine will be unchanged. Now, if we steep this plate in 





cold water, some portions of it—those where the light has not 
acted—will absorb water, and others will refuse to do so, having 
been waterproofed by light. If we take grease, and rub it over 
the plate, the result will be that where the pores are full of water 
—that is, where the light has not acted—the grease will not 
touch the gelatine, but where the light has acted the pores are 
closed, there is no water, and grease attaches itself readily; 
where the light has partly closed the pores the small quantity 
absorbed does not prevent a small quantity of grease attaching 
itself. Lithographic ink is simply grease to which colouring 
matter has been added, and a lithographic roller, charged with 
such ink, and rolled over such a plate, speedily reveals the light- 
produced image.” 


Mr. Edwards discovered that chrome alum rendered 
the gelatine very tough, and this was a great point 
gained, for previous workers in the process found the 
gelatine spongy and incapable of bearing rough usage. 
The addition of the alum still allowed the gelatine to 
retain its property of being acted on by light in the 
presence of a bichromate, and of receiving and refusing 
greasy ink. But Mr. Edwards found that there was 
great difficulty in getting contact between the gelatine 
film on a glass plate and the negative during exposure 
to light, and fractures also frequently took place. He 
then used the film only in contact with the negative, 
and afterwards attached the film under water to a plate 
of zinc or pewter. When the superfluous bichromate 
has been washed out of the gelatine, the plate is ready 
for the printing-press. In printing Mr. Edwards does 
not use a lithographic scraping pressure or a copper- 
plate rolling pressure, but a simple vertical one in an 
ordinary Albion printing-press. An immense improve- 
ment has also been introduced in the mode of applying 
the ink. Two or three inks of different intensities are 
used in succession ; a stiff black ink will bring out the 
deep shadows, a thinner one will develope the half- 
tones, and this double inking is peculiar to the Helio- 
type process. Another peculiarity of the method is 
that, by the use of a mask of paper surrounding the 
plate, prints are produced with a margin, and do not 
therefore, as in ordinary photographs require remount- 
ing. Fifteen hundred impressions at least may be 
taken from a plate without injuring it, and if any acci- 
dent occurs a new gelatine film can be prepared in an 
hour at a very trifling cost. 

It is an exceedingly valuable process for book illus- 
trations, from its absolute permanence, rapidity of pro- 
duction, and the non-necessity for mounting. I lustra- 
tions 8vo. size can be supplied for books at a cost of 
about three half-pence each. We believe that Mr. 
Edwards is still engaged in experiments with a view 
to putting the films into a lithographic machine—a step 
towards steam printing. A company has been formed 
to work the process, and a magazine, Art, Pictorial and 
Industrial, illustrated by heliotypes, has just concluded 
its third volume. 

The principal processes of phctographic printing 
described above may be seen in working order in the 
International Exhibition. Although we have nearly 
exhausted the space at our disposal, we must find room 
for a short account of enamel photographs. Since the 
year 1851 M. Lavon de Camersac has been engaged in 
experiments in transferring photographs to enamel and 
then fixing them by vitrification. His process is kept 
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secret, but similar results have been produced by M. 
Obermetter and M. Grune, of Berlin. Mr. McRaw, of 
Edinburgh, claims to be the first British artist who 


has succeeded in this branch of photography. M. 


Geymet (of 8, Rue Neuve des Augustins, Paris) has 
been very successful in thisart. His pictures are fixed 
on porcelain and enamel by violent heat, estimated at 
1200 degrees centigrade. So far from making a secret 
of the process he explains the different manipulations 
to his visitors. 


REVIEWS. 


Memoir of the Early Life of the Right Hon. Sir 
W. H. Maule. Edited by Emma Learutey, his 
Niece. London: Richard Bentley and Son. 1872. 


Of those who remember the astute judge, whose early 
life is now made known to the public through the affec- 
tionate memoir by his niece, few could have had an idea of 
the severe and stern self-discipline which made him what 
he became. He was nota man of many friends, though 
in his own circle he was deservedly valued and beloved. 
A reticence and reserve, which probably were the result of 
his early training and hardships, doubtless contributed to 


limit the communication of the details of his boyhood and 


youth to a degree that is impossible in the case of those 
who are brought up at public schools. When Sir W. 
Maule sat on the Bench somehow no one ever enquired 
his antecedents. It was enough for them to observe the 
man and the manner of his communication; to see with 
what ease and acuteness he mastered any case that was 
before him; to watch the play of quaint humour which 
hung about his lips, and to admire the thorough and 
British spirit of fair play which was the ruling principle of 
his judicial decisions. Miss Leathley has not undertaken 
the latter and more eminent portion of her uncle’s career, 
and perhaps a woman could hardly undertake it with full 
success, but we question whether she has not performed a 
truer service to her generation, especially to the young 
folks of it, by narrating, by aid of letters and documents, 
the history of his early life, for by it will be seen how much 
a good head, a strong purpose, filial duty, and the impetus 
of stern necessity will do in bringing a man to eventual 
eminence, and how completely, given fair average abilities, 
the mastery over impediments and difficulties becomes 
open to those who deserve success by honest endeavour. 
The able, acute, though somewhat odd and eccentric judge 
had gone through a rough schooling, to which his dis. 
tinguished after-career must have been, as it were, the 
long holiday. Born of a good family, though his father, 
an Etonian, had little beside his public school education 
and his practice as a surgeon at Edmonton to keep his head 
above water with, William Henry Maule had for a mother 
one of those naturally charming and superior women, to 
whom is often traceable the future eminence of their sons. 
Not accomplished, but observant, not book-learned, but 
self-taught and well-read in the book of nature, Mrs. Maule, 
who was one of the Yorkshire Rawsons, was the cheerful 
and courageous help-mate of an anxious and care-laden 
Spouse, and the tender, wise, loving mother of a family 
that well repaid her solicitude. For some years of her 
children’s early life the care of William's education was 





taken off the parents’ hands by the Rev. John Maule, his 
uncle, who, being eight years older than his surgeon 
brother, had gone to college and gained a fellowship, which 
in due time he had exchanged for a college living and a 
few aristocratic pupils. This John Maule was a bachelor, 
kind-hearted, shrewd, and eccentric, as we should judge 
from his letters, but certainly—so far as his means and his 
term of life allowed—‘*notus in fratres animi paterni.”’ 
His good intentions about leaving behind him any con- 
siderable legacy to his brother's children were frustrated 
by his premature death. But he probably more really 
benefited his family by taking charge of his nephew's early 
education, introducing him to the mimic preparation for 
life’s battle, which may be undergone even at a private 
tutor’s, and by making him early apt to teach by devolving 
on him some easier work of pupilizing. W.H. Maule had 
to learn at Greenford both how to keep in with a stern- 
mannered and somewhat irritable uncle, and how to 
associate with lads who were socially higher in standing 
than himself without forfeiting his self-respect by tuft- 
hunting. We are not sure that, all things considered, he 
could have had a better discipline even at Eton, though 
his own, as well as his father’s, comparative value of public 
and private education is contained in this amusing para- 
graph from one of his letters :— 


“I recollect an observation of yours that private education made 
poor devils of boys, and that a public one made them sad dogs. I am 
convinced that this observation is well-founded ; poorer devils than my 
pupils even Mrs. Trimmer herself could not wish for. It is my private 
opinion that one sad dog is worth forty poor devils.”—P. 71. 


But his education at Greenford was cut short, not by his 
own fault or choice, but by his uncle’s death. Though 
upon some occasion he so far took umbrage at his uncle’s 
irritability as to run away and present himself unbidden at 
Edmonton, the misunderstanding was soon patched up, 
the boy sent back, and a wholesome lesson taught him, 
which he never forgot. Probably it was at this time, first, 
that he learnt what he afterwards describes as a grand 
secret, the advantage one has over an antagonist by 
keeping cool and not putting oneself out. He had soon to 
learn to submit himself. For at sixteen he found himself 
obliged to shift for himself, and to go out as private tutor 
instead of private pupil, and this too in a different stratum 
of society from that to which he had been accustomed. 
Through the influence of Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield, an 
educational name not unknown at the beginning of the 
century, he was sent to Ipswich as tutor to the young 
family of Mr. Head, a Quaker brewer, or rather of Mrs. 
Head, who appears, as is not unusual we believe in that 
sect, to have been the master spirit. His first experiences 
of his new work are ludicrously trying. ‘When Mrs. 
Head,” he writes, ‘‘ shewed me to my room door I was a 
little surprised at her saying, ‘ There is a little boy sleeps 
with you; you must help him dress himself in the 
morning,” and truly the first thing which I heard in the 
morning was the little urchin crying out, ‘ Wilt thee button 
my hind clothes ? ’—p. 38. 

His account of his pupils in the same letter gives a fore- 
taste of that quiet irony which so much distinguished the 
future judge :— 

‘« My pupils are four in number—three boys and a girl; the eldest is 
about eight, the second seven; the girl six, and the little one who 
sleeps with me five. They are totally ignorant of everything, which I 
take to be the consequences of having been educated on the plan oj 
general knowledge.” —P. 39. 


His letters home from this situation are full of playful 
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allusions to habits to which he was not accustomed, and to 
compliances which he deemed it best to make for the time 
being. He seems very early to have realised the first idea 
of a pedagogue, and to have been obliged to make himself 
generally useful. But these compliances only served to 
teach him patience and self-knowledge; indeed, they may 
have been as essential to the making of the man as 
his more brilliant career and successes at Cambridge. 
All the time he was at Ipswich he was devoting his very 
rare leisure to private reading, to regular exercise, and to 
the cheerful letters, with which he enlivened weekly the 
family circle at Edmonton. The biographer cannot fix the 
date of his leaving the Heads, but soon after he did soa 
plan was formed for sending him to Cambridge, a plan 
only feasible upon the strictest principles of economy. 
But this was no newrule. As Miss Leathley writes :— 


‘‘The brother and sister were united by the warmest affection, and 
were brought up in an atmosphere of truth and reality that enabled 
them to understand and second their parents’ wishes. The children 
never wanted to get anything out of their parents. All had one common 
interest in exercising economy—an economy not of that mean and 
sordid kind that screws others for some personal advantage or display, 
and thus narrows and debases the mind—but that truly noble and 
elevating economy that practises self-denial in order to act with justice 
and liberality to others, and to be independent of the temptations that 
abound in all professions.”—P. 88. 


It was in 1806 that W. H. Maule went to reside at Trinity, 
and his first accounts of it are full of interest, and intro- 
duce us to names more or less famous in the after time, 
though then, like his own, those of freshmen and youths 
‘‘in statu pupillari.” Brandreth, Holt, and others he had 
known during his residence at Greenford. At the end of 
the October term he carried home a capital report from the 
College tutor, and this was the more creditable as he 
attended the mathematical and philosophical lectures, not 
of the freshmen’s year, but of the year above them (p. 100.) 
The glimpses of his college life in this memoir come 
chiefly through his own letters home, and his correspon- 
dence with a very attached friend of his early days named 
Murphy. All through this period we find him exhibiting 
the warmest interest in his younger brother’s studies, and 
correcting exercises, giving hints, furnishing mathematical 
nuts to crack, with a view to that brother’s being enabled 
to emulate the career which was developing into such 
promise in his own instance. W. H. Maule was of a lively, 
and it would seem mischievous temperament by nature; 
his brother Frederick, one of those gentle and blameless 
natures of which it is a truism to say they are “‘ too good 
for this world.” The brothers were a pair not unlike the 
twins in Miss Yonge’s charming book, ‘‘ The Dove in the 
Eagle’s Nest,” not only in their natures, but in their 
fraternal affection. 

It is well known how brilliant was the university career of 
the elder. W. H. Maule got his first-class in the annual 
college examination, won a Trinity scholarship, gained the 
highest college honours, and ended by being Senior 
Wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman in 1810. His friend 
Brandreth came next him in the mathematical tripos, and 
by winning in classics the first medal of the year, divided 
with him the highest honours of the University—a proud 
day for the Rector of Greenford had he lived to see the 
success of his pupils. What strikes us most in this part 
of Maule’s career is the little distress that hard reading 
was to him. He seemed to have time for plenty of exercise 
and enjoyment, and even unconsciously imposed upon his 
fellow-students by his late rising in the mornings. They 
did not know of his habit of sitting up late to read, and (a 
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habit not to be imitated) reading still later in bed. How 
and when acquired it matters not, W. H. Maule’s learning 
sufficed to win him the crowning honours of a Trinity 
Fellowship on the first occasion of competing for it, and 
brought him abundance of pupils, aud these of high future 
distinction. One of these, his attached friend to the last, 
was Sir Edward Ryan, the Civil Service Commissioner, to 
whom Miss Leathley dedicates her volume. Distinctions 
did not turn so sound and well-stored ahead. Maule was 
staunch to his family and true to himself. He soon 
decided upon the Bar as a profession, but before he left 
Cambridge for Lincoln’s Inn had seen his brother Frederick 
installed in rooms at Trinity, where he got a scholarship in 
due course, and would probably have emulated his brother’s 
career had he not been cut off by rapid consumption in his 
second year. W.H. Maule’s letters to his brother about 
trying for the Epigrams and about the Trinity Declaration 
Prize bespeak a sound classical knowledge, which, with 
opportunity, might have been proved equal to his mathe- 
matical. It will be remembered that in 1810 there was no 
classical tripos. We cannot accompany the reader further 
in the memoir of Sir William Maule, or we should have 
prelibated a very interesting book unduly. The dark 
shadow and cloud came over his early career in the deaths, 
within a year of each other, of his brother and his mother. 
The last pages of the book seem to hint at an attachment 
which might have ripened into wedlock, but did not. The 
judge died a bachelor Perhaps, however, he was one of 
those to whom the relations of son and brother suffice; 
and certainly he discharged both of these nobly. 

His letters, as his biographer notices, give some token 
of “that inimitable manner which lent effect to every good 
thing that fell from him” in his after career; and they 
show, too, ‘* how early he had learned the great lesson— 
that a man’s success in life depends upon his own exer- 
tions rather than upon adventitious assistance.”"—P. 84. 
It strikes us that this latter lesson is the real thing to 
justify Miss Leathley’s pious office, though it is undeniable 
that to the casual and perfunctory reader the book will be 
full of amusement and entertainment. The playful spirit 
of the subject of it will be illustrated by this sentence of a 
letter to a female cousin, who had written to him deplor- 
ing the dearth of male acquaintances in the country place 
where she was living. 

‘“In the scarcity of men,” he writes from Cambridge in 
reply, “‘we are far from resembling you: our want is of an 
opposite description ; perhaps it would be a good plan to 
establish an exchange between the two places for mutual 
accommodation.”—P. 222. 


No Fatherland. 
Volumes. London: S. Tinsley. 


By Madame Von Oppen. In Two 


1872. 


We would suggest that the authoress should add to the 
above the alternative title, “‘ No Mother-tongue,”’ for the 
only apology which she offers for the polyglot character of 
her book is one which we must decline to accept. ‘I 
could not,” says Madame Von Oppen in her preface, 
‘‘resist the temptation of leaving certain words and 
sentences just as they are when interpreting into English 
the various conversations between the individuals in the 
following pages, which have been written, not only in great 
haste, but under personal inconveniences both at home and 
abroad.’ ‘Certain words and sentences!" — why, we 
have pages of grammatical, but un-idiomatic French and a 
compound or confusion of German and English, like that 
which prevails at a Rhenish table d’héte. What excuse 
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there may be in the “‘ great haste” which the authoress has 
made to finish her self-imposed task we fail to see, for we 
are not aware that any of the European nations for which 
it has been written has expressed much eagerness for its 
publication. By far the best reason that could be alleged 
for the introduction of a foreign language is that some 
slender disguise might thus be provided for words and 
sentiments which certainly need a veil of modesty; for, 
whatever claims to literary distinction Madame Von Oppen 
may possess, delicacy is apparently not among them. 

We hardly think our readers would care to follow the 
plot or plots and the fortunes of the heroine or heroines 
throughout the seventy years with which the story is con- 
nected. Jesuits and Emperors, Planters and Professors, 
Poets and Princes—all these, together with one very noisy 
member of the “ shrieking sisterhood,” jostle each other in 
the crowded scenes that are delineated, and, indeed, we so 
soon grow familiar with crowned heads and feminine 
audacity that we take as a matter of course a conversation 
like the following, which occurs between heroine Number 
Two and the Emperor Nicholas :— 

“*Avez vous lu Don Juan?’ (asks Bella Carleton), ‘C’est une 
histoire dans laquelle votre grand’mére joue un rdle plus ou moins. 
Comment dit on?’ 

*** Qui, je le sais,’ said the Czar, ‘mais ce n’est qu’un roman. Du 
reste, Lord Byron était un grand génie; cependant, c’est dommage 
qu'il allait battre la campagne avec son imagination d’une fagon telle- 
ment bizarre que d’écrire des petites sottises qui ne font pas du mal a 
I'Imperatrice Catherine II., qui est maintenant dans un meilleur monde. 
Avez vous lu Don Fuan ?’ 

“«* Ah, oui ¢a,’ said Bella, ‘je l’ai lu comme mon pére lisait la Bible 
en dix-sept cent soixante six, parcequ’il était défendu de la lire ; il était 
catholique a cet epoque 1a, et la Bible lui était defendue, par conséquent, 
il la lisait par curiosité pour voir ce que les Juifs et les douze Apétres 
avaient a raconter ; et moi j'ai lu Don Juan aussi avec ce but la; mais 
je n'y trouvais rien d’inconvenable ; tout ce qu'il raconte (Lord Byron) 
c'est que Dofia Julia et votre grand’mére étaient plus ou moins coquettes 
en faisant la cour aux jeunes gens qu’elles ne pouvaient pas épouser; 
mais, mon Dieu! on fait la méme chose aujourdhui en France, et peut- 
étre en Russie, qui sait ?’ or ae 


After this, Charles Lever's light dragoon chaffing the 
great Napoleon is a trifle, but then it must be remembered 
that all sorts of liberties are permitted to a girl who was 
“cruelly beautiful ’’ and attired as the Huntress Diana, 
“for whose very trying costume,”’ adds the authoress, 
“ few ladies are sufficiently well built, or have hair enough 
to let it fall down a@ la sauvage, and to wear the green 
velvet tunic short enough to show their legs as far almost 
as their knees.”’ 

Brief as our remarks have been, they are probably 
sufficient to warn the reader from being misled by the title 
into ordering this book from the library for indiscriminate 
perusal. The best we can say for the authoress is that she 
is decidedly clever, has plenty of vivacity, a talent for plot, 
and considerable experience of certain phases of life with 
which the general public is not likely to be equally familiar. 
Possessing these advantages, we could have wished that 
she had adopted some other literary course than that upon 
which she has entered, wherein—so far as we are able to 
judge—she may sink to the level of the ordinary purveyor 
of highly-seasoned barrack-literature, or, at best, compete 
for the questionable renown of “‘ Ouida” and the author of 
“ Guy Livingstone.” 


Kitty. By M. Bernam-Epwarps. London: H. S. King 
and Co, 

In these days of sensational three-volume novels it is 

with feelings of pleasure that we take up a work like Miss 

Betham-Edwards’ tale of “ Kitty,” and can read it through 











without coming upon a single murder, and with nothing 
more shocking to morality than the rollicking, devil-may- 
care life of the Bohemian tribe in Paradise Place. And 
yet the book is brimful of fun of the most humorous kind, 
has much good painting of character, and, if we except the 
heroine, has little that is exaggerated in it. The story is 
shortly thus: Kitty Silver is engaged to Perugino, or 
Perry, Neeve, a young artist of great promise, with a soul, 
but no sinews in his character. She loves him, and is 
proud of his genius; but, as she says, “ genius without 
good sense is like a gold coin you can’t get change for.” 
Kitty, tired of Bohemia, gets herself invited to Shelley 
House, and there makes herself so necessary to Dr. 
Norman, a widower with five children, as to procure 
herself the offer of his hand. She accepts, though she has 
just engaged herself as a sort of companion to Myra 
Wingfield, a young and wealthy widow. We are now 
rather startled to be called on to pity Kitty in her difficulties 
between the three stools, Perry, Dr. Norman, and Myra 
Wingfield. We cannot say we sympathise with her when 
‘‘she has to go up her Gethsemane alone, with none to 
whom she could lay bare her innocent heart.’’ We cannot 
accept the excuse that ‘‘she was not born with a golden 
spoon in her mouth, but was born with a strong longing 
for golden spoons.’’ She should have made choice between 
her golden spoons, the two last, or, at any rate, have given 
the poor penniless Perry his freedom. But no; she casts 
in her lot with*Myra and wealth, but still keeps on her two 
lovers by various fond letters. Kitty and Myra go to 
Paris, and are the centre of a gay and brilliant coterie. 
Kitty is at length disturbed from this luxurious ease by two 
visits, from Laura, Dr. Norman’s daughter, and Polly 
Crawford, Perry's adopted mother. Both the lovers are in 
Paris, but she manages not to see either till the day before 
she goes, when she parts with each, promising at least to 
love no one else. but him. Myra’s impending marriage 
drives Kitty to feather a new nest with the Bartelottes, which 
ends in her becoming Lady Bartelotte, to the temporary 
discomfiture, and ultimate benefit we think, of Perry and 
Dr. Norman. Perry consoles himself with Dr. Norman’s 
daughter, Laura, and reforms from the excesses in the way 
of absinthe into which Kitty had driven him, but not till 
after a severe attack of malaria in Africa. Kitty finds 
herself, as Lady Bartelotte, the wife of quite the stingiest 
baronet in the world, and is, we hope, happy in her lot. 
With her we confess to having no sympathy throughout. 
She has a true woman’s craving for love and admiration 
from everything about her, but she is utterly heartless in 
her treatment of the slaves thus collected at her feet. She 
has much in her that reminds one of Becky Sharpe. The 
hero, Perry—beautiful winning Perugino—is certainly a 
character with a great charm; his poetic love for Kitty 
balancing with his reckless Bohemian nature, each by 
turns outweighing the other, his bitter grief at her cruelty 
and final dismissal of him, all make us glad that in the end 
he is rewarded with pretty little Laura, who has loved him 
before he ever thought of her in his hopeless passion for 
false Kitty. But undoubtedly the making of the story is 
Polly Cornford. Polly, with her endless proverbs apropos 
of nothing, Polly, the kind-hearted, motherly soul, always 
willing to give anything she has to a fellow Bohemian; 
Polly, whose character is perhaps best given in almost the 
closing sentences of the book :—‘‘ God bless you, Kitty,” 
soliloquised Polly, wiping her eyes with the corner of her 
apron, “there’s good in the worst of us, in spite of what 
the parsons say, and I for one am no saint that I should 
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be dirty particular.” We cannot forbear from selecting 
two of Mrs. Cornford’s aphorisms :——‘‘ When I’ve the 
making of the world,” says the shrimp to the shrimper, 
“you shall be I and I'll be you; but till then eat me and 
obey the calls of nature.” ‘Good luck divides the best of 
friends,” says the dog who has stolen a bone to his neigh- 
bour. Nor are the minor characters of the story less ably 
drawn, whether we look at Kitty’s boy-lover, Regy, and 
his sisters, at Ella, Sir George Bartelotte’s only daughter, 
and at one time a serious obstacle to his marriage with 
Kitty, at Myra Wingfield, the unscrupulous, worldly 
woman, at Dr. Norman, the refined and retiring man of 
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Book of the Farm” for thoroughness of information, nor 
in liveliness with Mr. Beevor'’s iittle volumes, it is the work 
of a man who to a voluminous reading has added years of 
practical acquirement of knowledge and experience. Mr. 
Macdonald is the son of a Scotch minister, and himself a 
breeder and rearer of cattle and sheep of considerable 
standing, as well as a civil engineer and estate agent. He 
is not strange to literature, as the list of his published 
works betokens, and as to his extensive reading upon the 


topics treated in his volume no one can doubt, who notes 


| how much of it consists of quotations. 


THE MISSING BOAT. 


One of his most 
various 


important chapters is that which concerns the 


[Angraved by F. and G. P. Nicholls. 


(From “ The Art Fournal.”) 


science; all and each are well drawn, and the story is well | 
connected and lively, nowhere flagging in interest, yet 
verging little on the sensational, and of sucha kind as 
amply to repay its reader, and to achieve a well-deserved 
popularity. 


Cattle, Sheep, and Deer. By Duncan G. Forbes 
MacponaLp, LL.D., C.E., &c. London: Steel and 
Jones. 1872. 


For the amateur or professional farmer who likes a big 
book to refer to upon breeding and feeding this may be 
recommended. Though it cannot compete with ‘“ The | 


| and low country. 
| . . . . . 
| for producing butter and cheese, and improving in milk 


breeds of ‘cattle in Great Britain, and the 150 pages in 
which it is contained pass in review the short-horns and 
the middle and long-horned cattle, as well as the various 
breeds, horned and polled, of the Scotch Highlands, isles, 
To the short-horns he awards the palm 


with older growth. They are also exceedingly good in the 
hands of the butcher, and the prices which they fetch, if of 
a well-known herd, are, and have been for many years, 
fabulously high. The Devon cow, with its small head yet 
great breadth of forehead rising perpendicularly like that 
of a blood horse, and with its full clear eye, is evidently a 
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favourite with the author. Its milk is not so plentiful as | gained from this interesting chapter, the descriptions, data, 
rich. The Herefords are allied to the Devons, but heavier | and statistics of which make the volume a very useful book 
and coarser. Their excellence consists in fattening | of reference. Another chapter gives equally ample details 
quickly, and to a great weight. Not so good milkers as | of the feeding and rearing of cattle, and the industrial uses 
breeders, the Hereford cows bear bull calves which will | to which their produce is put. Apropos of cheese, some 
attain to treble their own weight. Mr. Macdonald says | will be surprised to learr that the system of colouring is a 
&hey are not much used in husbandry. He might have | hindrance to the perfection of Cheddar. Most red and 
said, at this day, not at all, though we do recollect oxen | scarlet vegetable substances are astringents, and mixed 
ploughing in out of the way parts of that county. A dairy | with milk are apt to check the formation of curd. Also, 
of Herefords is rarely met with, but they are more kindly | that although in treating milk English taste prefers and 
feeders than the Devons, and, like the Welsh hill sheep, | sticks to shallow cans, the Hof-garten plan, pursued in 
will live and thrive where Devons would almost starve. | Denmark, Sweden, and other parts of the Continent, 
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The crossing of Devons with Herefords is said to give | involves deep cans, and a low temperature. The first con- 
bulk and hardihood to the former, to the latter finer form | duces to economy of space, and obviates the need of 
and activity. The cross of a Hereford bull and a Kyloe or | extensive premises. The vessels likewise take less time 
Western-isles-of-Scotland cow is not successful as regards | to cream: add to which the greater facility, because of 
bulk or rapid feeding, and the offspring are apt to be | greater depth, with which the cream can be skimmed with- 
Pugnacious. One of the curiosities of cattle breeding | out removing the milk below. 

must have been the Sussex ox, as to which Mr. Macdonald In the chapters about sheep there is quite as much 
tells us that ‘‘a gentleman who was partial to large cattle | interesting matter, though the writer perhaps takes a too 
has had them six feet high behind, five and a half before, | desponding view of the diminution of the number ofjthem 
and ten and a half feet girth over the heart. Two of them | owing to the droughts of 1868 and 1870 (p. 357). The 
weighed 216 stone each”’ (p. 210.) A great deal of informa- | account of the sheep-shearing machine from America, 
tion touching the peculiarities of the Scotch cattle is to be | given in page 366, should not be overlooked, and indeed 
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the whole volume contains much upon its threefold subject 
that ought to be read and remembered. 


Yarndale. An Unsensational Story. In three volumes. 


London: Longman and Co. 1872. 


We may safely conclude that the author of these 
‘“‘annals of an obscure life” is a clergyman whose expe- 
rience has chiefly lain among the manufacturing cities of 
the north. It has been a pleasure tc him to recall—* inter 
fumum et opes strepitumque Leodis ’—the freer life which 
he spent at Oxford, and to show the reader that he has not 
altogether forgotten the ‘Art of Poetry” and the ‘“ Art of 
Pluck.”’ He is, we think, a little too much indebted to the 
latter popular treatise for some of his jokes, which therefore 
lack the merit of novelty, and fail to relieve the predominant 
tone of the book, which is that of dullness. At the same 
time, it would be unfair to deny that the author has taken 
a good deal of pains to amuse and to instruct the public, 
and he may reasonably plead that his professional duties 
have rendered him more apt at executing the latter than 
the former task. The plot is so simple as scarcely to 
deserve the name, and we may best describe the story as 
the struggles of a highly-educated scholar and moderate 
divine with the difficulties which environ the Church of 
England in dealing with the half-educated and strongly- 
prejudiced populations of our manufacturing towns. Mr. 
Monkhouse, the son of a baronet, an Oxford first-class 
man, and a man of cultivated tastes, comes into collision 
with every form of dissent, and is surrounded by an uncon- 
genial atmosphere of covetousness and vulgar ostentation ; 
in fact, the men he has todeal with are “‘ vulgarians "’ in every 
sense of that term. It need scarcely be added he comes 
out of his difficulties triumphantly, attracting towards 
himself all that is liberal in Yarndale, and, with the aid of 
his friend Shorland, who had passed through Oxford with 
himself, elevating the condition of the operatives and 
improving the position of the Church of which he is a 
minister. Although our own sympathies are in the main 
with the author, yet we cannot help thinking that his 
abuse of Dissenters is rather too gross and indiscriminate. 
Surely all Nonconformists are not without exception, 
either hypocrites or bigots, unctuous or turbulent! And 
is there not in the attitude which the Church is made to 
assume in these pages something undignified, and, if we 
may so say, sectarian? What we mean is that adherence 
to the Church system seems to be less due to a belief in 
the truth of her principles than to the spirit of pugnacity 
which opposition calls forth, and to the love of respecta- 
bility which is readily developed in the British mind. Very 
likely the picture is a true one of what prevails in manu- 
facturing towns, and we can believe that Dissenting 
tactics have converted Church membership into Church 
partisanship; but nevertheless we regard this change of 
front with considerable apprehension, and fear that in 
spite of immediate advantages it will ultimately endanger 
the national character of the Established Church. We 
can readily understand the irritability which would be 
engendered in Church people by the proximity of a Mr. 
Bompas, who talks in the following strain :— 


“* We're axed to give up our school for a preaching-room. Well, and 
who is to be the preacher ? who is to expound the Gospel in our pulpit ? 
A young Oxford chap, I hear. Well, once for o’, I dunno loike them 
red-back’d uns (alluding to the Oxford hood),—they’re o’ red-necked 
uns (Romanists) or next door to it. Besides, I object to any parson 
coming to over-ride us in a Mount Pleasant School. These Church 
parsons in a a al’ays thinks as how they knows more nor other folk, 
and so they would hector and domineer where they could; but many 








other folk knows a vast deal more nor them, and are better cut out for 
preaching, too. They look down on us God-made ministers; but, I'll 
answer for it, I convert more souls by myself than they o’ do put 
together. . We've gone on so far in the reet way; we've 
preached to the scholars a free gospel, pure and uncorrupted—not a 
gospel packed up into Articles like a bale of goods in a packing-case, or 
a pound of tea in a canister, or a ruck of pills in a pill-box—but one 
sound and unfettered—free as the air we breathe—according to our own 
notion of such things.” 


How, it may be asked, can you treat such a man as 
this? To.truckle to him would be to invite humiliation; to 
bandy words with him would be to pay a higher compli- 
ment to his reasoning powers than they deserve. The 
only way is to carry on and to carry out the Church's 
operation (if the field be not legally closed against them) 








in complete independence of his criticisms. Indifference 
would be to such a foe far more galling than hostility. 

Without pursuing the subject any further, we will add 
that in “‘ Yarndale ’’ we gain an insight into the condition 
of mill-owners and mill operatives, which is not without 
value, and that readers who care for something better than 
mere excitement and amusement will pardon the prosiness 
of its author in return for the shrewd observations and 
interesting sketches of life which are scattered through the 
pages of his ‘“‘ Unsensational Story.” 


The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and 
Ornaments of Great Britain. By Joun Evans, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. London: Longman and Co. 
1872. 

[First ARTICLE. ] 


In this work it is impossible not to discover the hand of 
a master, and the characteristics of superior excellence. 
No man in England is so qualified, by long study, by 
practical experience and by patient accumulation of 
examples and specimens to treat its subject—an account 
of the oldest stone implements in Great Britain, their 
probable uses, and the circumstances of their discovery— 
in a masterly way ; and it needs no prophet to predict that 
for the future, though there may arise larger and bulkier 
treatises upon the same topic, no author treating of it will 
be able to afford an ignorance of the work of Mr. Evans. 
Prehistoric antiquities indeed have their able exponent 
already in Sir John Lubbock, but the work before us is, as 
it were, the complement and supplement, at the same time, 
of that book, and though of course there must need be 
much of conjecture in discussing such far-away antiquities 
as belong to the stone, and bronze, and iron periods, the 
readers of the work before us will find an accession of 
trustworthiness as they follow its author through his 
corroborations of theories, which argument, induction, 
experiments, and applications combine to establish as 
something more than guess-work. In his introductory 
chapter, he puts very succinctly the historical testimony to 
an age of bronze previous to that of iron, and accounts for 
the absence of contemporary historical witness of a 
**stone”’ age, by the fact that such a stone age was 
anterior to the knowledge of writing. Yet the tokens of it 
stood over, he shows, into the metallic ages. Circum- 
cision, to judge by the Septuagint, involved ray payaipas tas 
metpivas. Flint knives in ancient Jewish sepulchres either 
witness to such a use among the Israelites, or, may be, a far 
earlier occupation of Palestine than that of the Jews. 
Mr. Evans establishes the theory that stone implements 
were not necessarily abandoned when metal came into 
use, so that it is not always safe to refer such as are found 
to the stone-period proper, and he borrows from Sir John 
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Lubbock the terms Paleolithic and Neolithic to denote 
the earlier and later stages of the stone age, dividing the 
Paleolithic again into river-gravel implements and cave 
implements, the consideration of which occupies the four 
last chapters of his book; while the Neolithic period, 
which he occasionally terms the surface-period, supplies 
the matter of the bulk of his volume, and ranges from 
p. 50 to p. 406. 

Before, however, addressing himself to these divisions 
of his subject, the author has a chapter on the manu- 
facture of ‘‘ stone implements in prehistoric times,’’ which, 
if the subject seem a daring and speculative one, is yet 
redeemed from the category of guess-work by the record 
of experiments to prove the probability. Mr. Evans 
herein proves himself as great an adept as a stonemason, 
as his rings and other ornaments in the South Kensington 
Loan Collection prove him to be an antiquary and con- 
noisseur. 

The production of gun-flints is simple with our pointed 
metallic hammers, but his own experiments, and experi- 
ments under his own observation, as well as others on the 
continent, satisfy him that a rounded pebble judiciously 
administered can produce well.formed flakes of flint undis- 
tinguishable from those made with a metallic hammer. 
In p. 23 he is led to suggest that bone-sets or stone-sets 
and punches were sometimes used to make these flakes, 
but believes that commonly they were wrought by a 
precision of blow attained simply by a pebble held in the 
hand as a hammer. In the same chapter he distinguishes 
between the production of flint-lakes and of celts or 
hatchets. In making the former, the flakes are everything 
and the resulting core or nucleus nothing. The hatchets 
seem, on the contrary, to be rough-hewn by detaching a 
succession of flakes, and afterwards finished by detachiug 
smaller splinters, previously perhaps to their being ground 
or polished. Whether with a hammer or not, there is no 
evidence in the examples of stone hatchets in this country, 
though those of Denmark seem to suggest such pre- 
paration. At Cissbury, near Worthing, on the Sussex 
Downs, and near Brandon are to be found not only 
abundance of flint instruments, but also hammer-stones of 
flint—the latter wrought, it seems, of flint long exposed on 
the surface, the manufactured implements of flints freshly 
unbared from the chalk. Few would conceive, without 
perusing this chapter, what may be done in surface-chip- 
ping, flake-dislodging, grinding, and polishing flint, and 
other stone implements by hammers of stags-horn and 
small tools of stone, and flint arrow-flakers ; or what traces 
there are, if not in this country, yet in the South of France 
and Switzerland of a sawing process having been very 
early applied to the conversion of stone into celts. Mr. 
Evans inclinés to the belief of the Swiss antiquaries 
“that blocks of stone were sawn both with and without 
sand, by means of flint-flakes, and possibly also of strips of 
hard wood and bone used in conjunction with sand.” —P. 41. 

Very curious are the proofs which he adduces of a rude 
method of drilling holes with wood and sand in these stone 
implements, and this from specimens discovered in Europe 
as well as from the discoveries in New Zealand. When 


we doubt this, we do not perhaps allow enough for the 
energy of savage patience and intensity of purpose. And 
yet, even in his rudest day, man established no mean claim 
to the famous epithet given him by Sophocles, and well- 
deserved to be called—repippadiis avin. 

Mr. Evans’ third chapter deals with the Celts, or most 
conspicuous implements of the neolithic period. 


Their 








name is derived not, as sometimes is said, from celo, 
clare, but from “ celtis” or “celtes,” a very rare word 
for “chisel.” No little superstition attaches in the vulgar 
mind to these implements, which in the West and North 
of England, as well as in Ireland and Scotland, are 
supposed to be endued with healing virtues for man and 
beast. More curiously there has existed in most of the 
known nations of the world from early ages a “‘ constans 
opinio’’ as to the meteoric origin of these implements, 
from which Mr. Evans not unfairly deduces—first, “ that 
in nearly all, if not indeed in all parts of the globe now 
civilised there was a period when the use of stone imple- 
ments prevailed; and, secondly, that this period is so 
remote that what were then the common implements of 
every day life have now for centuries been regarded with 
superstitious reverence, or as being in some sense of 
celestial origin, and not the work of men’s hands.”"—P. 56. 
Of this belief among the Romans, he cites a curious 
instance from Suetonius, who, after mentioning a prodigy, 
interpreted as significant of Galba’s advancement to the 
purple, adds, that shortly afterwards lightning fell in a lake 
of Cantabria, and twelve axes were found, “‘ a by no means 
ambiguous omen of empire.” (Suet Galb. viii. c. 4.) The 
portent consisted in the number of these axes correspond- 
ing to the twelve lictors who attended the emperor. Their 
being found where the lightning fell seems to have been 
considered nothing strange. But, as our author notes, “it 
is by no means improbable that if the lake could be now 
identified, some ancient pile settlement might be fonnd to 
have existed on its shores.”—P. 58. 

We are loth to give our readers a hurried account of this 
very interesting volume, which to the superficial or the 
prejudiced may appear to be so much guess-work, but 
which, in truth, states nothing that is not corroborated, as 
far as circumstances and researches admit, by very weighty 
discoveries and examples. It will not do to ignore such 
scientific enquires, because the result of them may affect 
the question of the ages that may have elapsed since man 
first lived upon the earth. We are commanded to “ prove 
all things,” and no harm ever came to faith from candid 
and reverently-conducted enquiry. And such, so far as we 
have seen, we take Mr. Evans’ treatment of the subject to 
be: in addition to which it is eminently interesting. Under 
these circumstances, we shall not fear that our readers will 
object to our resuming the analysis of “ Ancient Stones, 
Implements,” &c., upon another occasion. 


The Newspaper Press. By James Grant. Two vols. 


London: Tinsley Brothers. 


We cannot congratulate Mr. Grant upon having pro- 
duced a book worthy to become a standard work on the 
subject. Of course it would be strange indeed if the editor 
of a London daily newspaper (the Morning Advertiser) for 
twenty years had not something new to tell us, but the few 
fresh facts he gives are wrapped up in such a cloud of 
words and irrelevancies that the value of the volumes is 
considerably reduced. He continually uses such a vulgar- 
ism as “party” for a person, and though sneering at 
“ penny-a-liners” writes in the following style when 
referring to an Irish Member famed for wearing a “ shock- 
ing bad hat” receiving a letter purporting to come from 
Lord Morpeth advising him to get another :-— 


‘‘ The member for Cork having read the letter with attention, took up 
his chapeau, which chanced to be at the time lying on a table beside 
him. He turned it over and over, and carefully inspected it in all its 
parts. There was no denying that it was the worse for wear. There 
were sundry bruises in the crown, the brim was broken in various parts, 











gone, assumed a whity-brown complexion. The honourable gentleman’s 
first impulse was to dash it on the floor and trample it into a shape 
which it never assumed in the hands of the manufacturer. In plain 
terms his determination in the heat of the moment was to make it serve 
the purpose of a temporary mat for his feet, and thus preclude the 
possibility of its ever again disgracing either his head or the head of 
anyone else,” &c. 


If the fifty volumes and thousands of leading articles which 
Mr. Grant professes to have written are penned in this 
style all we have to say is we pity those who have waded 
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declined about 1820. It was again popular 
| g po} 


by Cruikshank. When these reports were discontinued, 
by order of the magistrates, the proprietors set about 
improving the paper in other respects, and with such 


success that in 1828 the circulation was 1,000 copies per 


Its libel expenses were often 


day above that of the Times. 
much declined before 


£4,000 a year. The circulation 


1845, but the railway mania then caused such an influx of 


advertisements that the size of the paper was often twenty 





a song of the Bounteous Sea.” 


(From “ Our Own Fireside.”) 


through them. In this writer’s hands our old friend Isaac 
Bickerstaff, of the Tatler, becomes Bickersteth, the 
biographer of Charles Dickens Foster instead of Forster, 
and such inaccuracies, combined with slovenly writing, 
are frequent throughout these imposing-looking volumes. 
The Morning Herald (which ceased in 1869) was once 
an important newspaper. Started in 1780 by the Rev. 
Henry Bate (previously editor of the Morning Post), rector 
of Smallridge (we suppose Mr. Grant means Stambridge) 


| pages, and the profits enormous, sometimes £3,000 perf 
| week. Mr. Baldwin attempted to make the paper in other 
| respects without a rival. For example, he kept a fine 
| Steam vessel at Calais to start for England directly the 
| Indian mail arrived. This answered for a time, but the 
| Times was too formidable a rival. 

| Mr. Grant, upon what authority we do not know, gives 
| the profits of the New York Herald, under the late James 
| Gordon Bennett, at £80,000 a year. He says that during 


in Essex, and afterwards made a baronet by George IV., | the first ten years of the existence of our Daily News the 


this paper began with a good circulation, but much 


losses were £200,000. The Daily Telegraph was started 


from a 
humorous series of papers on the cases at Bow Street. A 
selection of these were published in a volume illustrated 
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in June, 1855, by the late Col. Sleigh, as a single sheet at 
the price of twopence. Its _average circulation now is 
175,000 copies daily. The Standard was started in 1827 
to oppose Catholic Emancipation. Dr. Giffard, a barrister, 
was made editor, and the Duke of Newcastle (grandfather 
of the present duke) was so pleased with an article in it 
that he made Dr. Giffard a present of £1,200. The Pall 
Mall Gazette was not very successful at first, though 

3,000 was spent in advertising it. The turning-point in 
its fortunes was the publication of the visit of Mr. James 
Greenwood to the Lambeth Workhouse. There are only 
five daily morning newspapers in London now, or less 
than has been known for half a century. Four evening 
journals make the London dailies nine in number. New 
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The Times was started in 1785 under the name of the 
Daily Universal Register, the title of the Times being 
adopted January 1, 1788. It was printed by the Logo- 
graphic system, the invention of Messrs. Johnson and 
Walter, the great feature of which ‘consisted in having 
cast in one piece of metal such words or terminations of 
words as were in most frequent use, instead of the practice 
of the compositor having to find out every individual 
letter." The process did not answer, and was soon aban- 
doned. If the old 3s. 6d. duty for advertisements and the 
4d. stamp duty had been continued the Times would pay 
the Government £500,000 a year. About fifty years ago 
one of the leader writers, Captain Sterling, began an article 
‘* We thundered forth the other day,” &c. One of its con- 





MOUNTAIN LOCOMOTIVE ON THE RIGI RAILWAY. 


(From “ Our Own Fireside.”) 


York has at least three times as many. Haverick, in his 
New York Press, says that the leading daily newspaper 
Proprietors in that city spend £150,000 a year in conduct- 
ing their papers. 
only a third of this. 

We observe that Holloway, of pill and ointment fame, is 


Said to have a fortune of between one and a half and two | 


millions, and has made up his mind to become a second 
Peabody. He is looking out for a suitable site on which 
to erect an edifice at a cost of £500,000, ‘‘ for the purpose 
of ministering to the relief of a certain class of sufferers 
who are wholly unable to help themselves.” He spends 
about £25,000 a year in advertising. 


The expense of the Times is probably | 


temporaries, in referring to this, called the journal The 
Thunderer, which appellation has never deserted it. 


Goldenwood Lodge. By J. 
Author of “ Agnus Dei,” &c. 
Bemrose and Sons. 1872. 


This is a creditable blank verse poem, bespeaking no 
little cultivation of mind and muse. The theme is a 
slender one, and the story little or nothing to speak of, but 
its author handles what he has found in the place of such 
not ungracefully, and we rise from the perusal of * Golden- 
wood Lodge” with a pleasanter impression than we had,a 
year or two ago, of “Agnus Dei.” The first part of the 


Wimsetr Bou pina. 
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poem describes the poet’s ramble with an elderly artist 
friend round about Goldenwood Lodge, the retreat of the 
latter, and introduces the episode of a charming little girl, 
Coquette, reared and nurtured by two elderly folks, within 
a little distance of the artist’s home, the only fault to be 
found with the episode being that it is apparently little con- 
nected with the rest of the poem. Perhaps, however, the 
poem is meant to be a peripatetic musing, for the second 
part consists of the artist's story of his own life, its early 
struggles, its mid-day dream of a beau ideal, and its 
realisation of the same in a model wife and helpmate. The 
whole action of the poem takes up a day’s visit to Golden- 
wood, and we do not think our readers will grudge accom- 
panying the writer of it if they chance upon the volume. 
One citation which we make from it, as a taste of the 
author’s vein, will show them that if he is didactic, he is 
not severely so; albeit we don’t quite acquiesce in his 
seeming theory as to the destination of those who, through 
no fault of their own, are found wanting in humour and 
gaiety of spirit. Speaking of his artist host, the poet 
says :— } 
‘* For he was not of:those who look on wit 
And humour as hell’s pyrotechnic show, 
And call the pleasurable pursuits of man 
The world’s great hornpipe round the eternal fire : 
But spoke of laughter as a gift of God 
Given to all as fuel for their cheer 
In life’s drear winter; given unto some 
In fire that lights the fuel, and creates 
A flame of mirth to dance all round the world ; 
For laughter-is not irreligion nor 
Irreverence ; only seems so now because 
Of sin, which has, alas, unmade us all ; 
But when our sinless being shall return 
Such laughter will roll up the dome of Heaven 
That those who, in a pious ague, now 
Shudder at sounds of mirth, will be swept off 
Upon its tempests, like the shivering ghosts 
In Dante's vision, till they learn that sighs 
Were made by devils—laughter given of God"’—P. to. 


May we hint to Mr. Boulding that he puts his antithesis 
too strongly. ‘Incidit in Scyllam dum vult vitare 
Charybdin.” 


Minor Poets, 


An Artist’s Idylls. By Ancus M. Mackay. London: 


Elliot Stock. 


Quicunque vult. 
Provost and Co. 


Mr. Mackay in his preface lays down the canon by 
which he wishes to stand or fall. ‘I have,” he says, 
‘‘ attempted to reflect the various moods and passions of 
love—its mingled pain and rapture, its alternate faith and 
doubt, the blackness of its despair, and the glory of its 
triumph. If I have in any degree succeeded in this 
attempt, I have achieved poetry; if otherwise, my verses 
are the merest doggrel, to be summarily condemned.” We 
give Mr. Mackay full credit for the sincerity of his efforts, 
but we could wish that he had shown more originality in 
his treatment, The influence of * Maud” is plain in 
almost every line, and till Mr. Mackay can strike out some 
path for himself, he may write verses, but will scarcely be 
a poet. Still there is some promise in Mr. Mackay; in 
his little bits of description there are touches which show 
that he is trying to paint what he has himself felt and 
seen, and when he has sobered down from his present 
rapturous state, he may succeed in writing poetry. At 
present he reminds us not only of Tennyson, but of “* Bon 
Gaultier,” 


By Sauissury Wynton. London: 








Mr. ‘*‘ Salisbury Wynton” intimates in his preface that 
his “‘ protest’ is submitted to the Jiterary judges of the 
day primarily, and that he will be guided by their decision 
whether or not he will issue it publicly in the hope that it 
may be of some service to the thinking men of the day, 
The meaning of this is—that Mr. Wynton, like many 
others, cannot understand the ‘‘ Athanasian Creed,” and 
thinks it should be no longer considered as a necessary 
portion of the faith of the English Church. This opinion 
he enforces in sundry Spenserian stanzas, and he certainly 
deserves some credit for having managed to clothe the 
ordinary commonplace arguments about the creed in a 
semblance of poetic diction. But his interpretation of the 
laws of metre is as ‘“‘ broad” as his interpretation of the 
laws of the Church, which is somewhat against a favour- 
able verdict from the “literary judges of the age,” and as 
his reflections are of a somewhat obvious nature, we fancy 
that they must probably, in some shape or other, have 
occurred to the minds of thinking men already, and that 
Mr. Wynton’s assistance would be superfluous. 


Prize Poultry. Edited by Roperr Futtron. London: 


Dean and Son. 


This book is intended to lay down the main points of 
excellence which breeders should aim at. The points of 
the principal breeds of poultry are carefully and accurately 
given, though the description of the La Fléche fowl] should 
mention the peculiar comb of this variety. The book, 
however, might be made a little fuller with advantage, and 
for general usefulness is not to be compared with the books 
of Mr. Tegetmeier or Mr. Geyelin, the latter of whom 
describes the “‘ French Fowls” now so popular better than 
any other author. 


Shaving Them; or, The Adventures of Three 
Yankees on the Continent of Europe. Edited 
by Titus A. Brick, Esq. London: John Camden 
Hotten. ~ 


We must not criticise too closely a book like the present, 
which is, we suppose, intended principally for railway 
travellers to skim during the tedium of a long journey. 
The word “ shave” is in the preface defined as meaning to 
“dodge humbugs,”’ and the five Yankees whose adventures 
are related travel under the name of the ‘‘ Dodge Club,” 
with the hope of avoiding overcharge and extortion by the 
display of extreme “ ’cuteness.” Their adventures remind 
us of the old Victoria melodramas, where one British tar 
successfully contends against halt-a-dozen Frenchmen, as 
the “Dodge Club” perform unheard of wonders against 
various gangs of brigands by which they are at sundry 
times beset. There are a few amusing chapters in the 
book, but there is a marked absence of that peculiar 
Yankee flavour which we find in such books as “The 
Innocents Abroad,” and the Yankees might just as well 
have been represented as ‘‘Cook’s Excursionists.” The 
most remarkable thing about the book is really the way in 
which the five Yankees use their fists on every possible 
occasion, as they seem to knock down in the most scientific 
manner. any armed man who in any way falls out with 
them. We had no notion that ‘le boxe” was so much in 
vogue across the Atlantic. 


The Knight of Intercession, and other Poems. 
By S. J. Stone, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
London: Rivington. 1872. 

If the East-end curate who has given us this volume of 
sacred poetry had written only the two hymns, beginning 











O000 Aras. 
































«“ The Church’s one foundation ”’ and ‘‘ Weary of earth and 
laden with my sin,” he would have deserved well of the 
present generation. But by this collected edition of his 
works he has, we think, made good his claim to a higher 
meed of praise, and we have no hesitation in saying that 





‘ Mr. Stone is entitled to take rank with Keble, Bonar, and 


Lyte as a master of hymnody. Every line of his writin gs 
breathes a spirit of calm and gentle piety, and although 
there is always present a certain shadow of sadness, its 
effect is rather to induce resignation than gloom. Among 
the hymns—and it is in this most difficult branch of com- 
position that Mr. Stone has achieved success—we are 
particularly struck with two respectively entitled, “‘ The 
Travail of the Creation’’ and “The Prisoners of Hope.” 
From the latter we extract the following stanzas :— 
‘“‘ Ye faithful few of Israel’s captive days, 
Who homeward ever fixed your faithful gaze ; 
Though far from home, your life was hidden there, 
Prisoners of Hope, but victors of despair. 
** Ye of old time who waited for the Lord, 
And turned you to the stronghold of His word ; 
Prisoners of Hope, ye could not be forlorn, 
In depth of night so certain of the morn. 
‘Ye of the good report in every age, 
Who in that refuge met the tempest’s rage ; 
Prisoners of Hope, ye knew the strife would cease, 
And in its wildest hour foretasted peace. 
“O turn ye thither, ye who lie so low, 
With sin beset or desolate in woe ; 
Up, from the dust where ye so long have lain! 
The Rock of Ages was not cleft in vain!” 

The longer pieces contained in this volume are.“ The 
Sea of Galilee,” some ‘ Parish Idylls,” and that which 
gives its name to the volume—“ The Knight of Inter- 
cession.” The legend which Mr. Stone has versified 
under this rather infelicitous title is probably known to 
most of our readers through Claribel’s popular song— 
“ Priez pour elle.” The lines we quote will recall others 
written by a master-hand, but in the comparison suggested 
the merits of the pupil will not be overlooked :— 

** He said, ‘ From him.’ 
And more the trembling passion of her frame, 
The close-clasped hands, the cheek now red, now pale— 
And more the pleading hunger of her eyes— 
Than her quick asking, moved him to reply 
Softly, and not in wrath, ‘I come from him, 
Ladye—from him who cannot come to thee. 
For now that visor closed is closed no more, 
For men have looked beneath it; and he sleeps 
In that plain harness, never more to rise 
Till God shall wake him. In a prayer he died, 
That all he saved and served should pray for thee 
So until death, at morn and evensong, 
True hearts and hands are lifted up for thee 
That all things of the earth and all of Heaven, 
In all thy goings out and comings in, 
May bless thee always, even to the end.’” 

_We ought perhaps to add that in the Hymn of Thanks- 
giving (sung at St. Paul’s on the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales) Mr. Stone established his position as the Church’s 
Laureate—an office which, although it be rather of honour 
than of profit, we trust he will long continue to fill. 
Cassell’s Illustrated History of the War. 
Cassell’s Popular Educator. 

Cassell’s Technical Educator. 
Cassell’s Drawing for Cabinet-makers. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

The new part of the history of the war describes the 
attempt to seize the guns at Montmartre, which led to the 
murder of Thomas and Lecomte, and the early outbreak 


London : 





In the Popular Educator we are glad to see a well-written 
and appreciative ‘historic sketch” of ‘Simon de Mont- 
fort,” based upon an article by the late Canon Shirley 
in the Edinburgh Review. We are glad to see a short 
article on Cricket, which, however, might easily have been 
made of more utility; and in fig. 4 “The Wicket-keeper” 
is not standing in a very correct attitude, and, besides, 
appears to be contravening Law 35. 

The Technical Educator contains a very interesting set 
of articles on “Fish Culture,” in addition to its other 
information. 

Drawing for Cabinet-makers is one of Messrs. Cassell’s 
“Technical Manuals,” and will doubtless prove useful to 
all classes of workmen in that trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Fairy Talisman, by C.J. Spinculo (Bemrose and 
Sons), is a silly fairy tale with some recondite meaning 
which we have been unable to fathom, and is written in 
that peculiar mixture of irrelevant phrases and utterly 
meaningless nonsense which is somehow supposed to be 
funny in the present day. The Social and Legal Aspects of 
the Domestic Servant Question, Public School Reforms, and 
Excessive Infant Mortality, all by M. A. Baines, have been 
in part re-printed from the columns of various newspapers, 
in which they might as well have been left to remain in peace, 
and are in part letters suggested by various articles but 
not admitted to the columns of any journal, and might 
have been all consolidated with advantage before appearing 
in a separate form. The medical papers have the vexa- 
tious peculiarity of breaking off just as we expected to find 
some really valuable hints. The paper on ‘“ Domestic 
Servants” suggests certain modifications in the present 
system of hiring servants that would be useful if they were 
only practicable. The papers on *‘ Public Schools "’ contain 
many truisms somewhat vaguely expressed. These papers 
should all have been carefully revised, if not re-written, to 
make them of any practical utility. A Review of British 
Diplomacy and its Fruits, by R. G. Haliburton (Sampson 
Low, and Co.), reprinted from the St. James’ Magazine, advo- 
cates that grand view of an “ United Empire "’ which we fear 
will never be realised. We are glad to read such loyal 
sentiments from a Canadian as we find in this essay. 
Gibraltar’s Value, by “‘ Fas” (E. K. P. Spon), agrees with 
Mr. Goldwin Smith's views as to the desirability of giving 
up Gibraltar to Spain, and advocates the resumption of 
Minorca as a substitute. Mr. John F. Moss, clerk to the 
Sheffield School Board, spent his last vacation in visiting 
public schools in Holland and some parts of North Ger- 
many. His Notes on Continental Schools (Grant and Co.) 
are the product of his visit, and we have no doubt that the 
good results of his enquiries will appear in the working of 
the Sheffield School Board. Mr. Moss’ little brochure is 
well worth reading, and will doubtless prove useful. 


— . 


GERMANY. 





Wuite France is raising a loan to an amount never 
heard of before in order to pay Germany her indemnity, 
the Germans are spending their money “ like blazes,” to 
use a slang expression, in search of health, pleasure, and 
recreation; for we are now at the height of the travelling 
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season, and every place is overcrowded, hdteliers and 
private lodging-house keepers making a harvest of it, and 
preying on the vitals of their visitors—lI say vitals on the 
principle of ‘‘touch my pocket, touch my life!” Extor- 
tion is the order of the day now all round. Prices have 
risen since the war out of all proportion to average 
incomes, and unless things return to their former con- 
dition—for which, however, there is not the slightest 
chance—travelling will be as impossible to people of 
limited means as it was in anti-railway times. From high 
to low men are becoming very sharks. And while they are 
becoming more and more greedy of gain, they, at the same 
time, shrink more and more from work, and all primitive 
habits are fast disappearing even among our provincialists 
and villagers. Such a state of things cannot possibly be 
favourable to literature and science. In these truth and 
simplicity should reign paramount if they are to flourish, 
if any sterling works are to be produced by the cultivators 
of either. But, alas! where are truth and simplicity to be 
found now-a-days? Look, for instance, at history. Never 
was she dressed as now to suit certain purposes ; never so 
thoroughly cooked as now. Where is any trustworthy 
history to be met with? Every historian writes with some 
particular end in view, and is not satisfied with simply 
narrating facts. He either wants to whitewash some 
blackamoor of history or to raise a mediocre character 
into an hero, or lower an hero to a common level. How 
much personal vanity, private interest, self-love, and the 
like amiable qualities enter even into pure and _ strict 
science, was glaringly shown in a case recently mentioned 
by me. Under these circumstances, one cannot enough 
admire Professor Max Miller's Inaugural Lecture, delivered 
in the Imperial University of Strasburg, ‘‘On the Results 
of the Science of Language,’ published by Karl J. 
Tribner, of Strasburg, in which he cautions the students 
in pursuing this science scrupulously to adhere to truth. 
“Let us beware,” he says, ‘“‘of omniscience and infalli- 
bility." (This evidently with an allusion to current events.) 
“ Only by an open, honest, truly colleague-like co-operation 
can science be promoted. Do we not, indeed, all of us aim 
at one object—we want all to be etymologists, i.e., searchers 
after truth. But for this the spirit of truth is required, 
which is the spirit of all science. He who cannot pay 
homage to truth, who cannot openly say, I have been 
mistaken, in him the spirit of truth does not dwell.”” But 
the whole of this able and eloquent lecture is, I believe, 
already placed before the English public in their own 
vernacular, and so I need not dwell upon it here any 
longer. 


In the awfully hot weather we have lately had in these 
parts, even here in the Thuringian mountains, where I am 
writing, perhaps no more suitable because cooling book 
could be taken up for perusal than the curious one just 
published by R. von Zahn, Dresden, “Beer Studies, 
Serious and Humorous,” by Dr. Theodor Grasse. The 
author, who enjoys a high reputation for antiquarian lore, 
and has distinguished himself by his previous publications 
as an historian of great merit, has added to his well-earned 
reputation by this new work. With wonted industry and 
intelligence he has collected the scattered material, 


critically sifted it, and in an amusing way, shaped it into 
a book, which will interest not only historians, philologists, 
and linguists, but even brewers and the public generally. 
The learned author begins with the beer of antiquity, 
and, guided by Greek and Roman writers, traces the 
vestiges of the beverage up to the Egyptians. 


According 





to Diodorus, of Sicily, King Osiris brewed the first beer in 
the city of Pelusium. This town retained through all 
antiquity the reputation of brewing the best beer. From 
the Egyptians the Ethiopians learned the art of brewing; 
equally so the Greeks, and from these it took its way to the 
other nations of Europe. I often wondered what may be 
the etymology of the French “ brasserie;” now it is 
explained. Amongst the Gauls malt was called “ brace,” 
and hence the word brasser, to brew, &c., and “ brew ”’ 
itself, from the German “ brauen,” has probably the same 
origin. Among the Spaniards the beverage was called 
Cerva, probably from ‘ Ceres,” the goddess of corn, or 
Calia, from calor, warmth. The Latin cerevisia, Dr. 
Grasse thinks, is of the same origin, being composed, 
according to some etymologists, of Cereris vis, strength of 
Ceres; according to others of Ceres and bibere, which 
Grasse, however, rightly considers very forced. In Eng- 
land, too, beer was brewed at a very early period. Asa 
proof Grasse quotes a passage from an Anglo-Saxon 
version of ** Lucas”—*‘* And ha ne drincid voin ne beor.” 
In the sixteenth century there already existed in England 
a supervision of breweries by the State, and the officers 
were called ale conners. Proper public-houses (scotalla) 
are met with there as early as the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. From a manuscript in the British 
Museum it appears that the monks in the English convents 
were fond of beer. These and the so-called “ale-wife”’ 
were constantly caricatured in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Scenes from their lives are to be met with even 
in sculptures in English churches. A woodcut in the book 
reproduces such a specimen, from which it appears that 
adulteration of beer and short measure were even then 
already imputed to publicans. But, I believe, enough has 
been quoted to show with what curious information the book 
abounds, and how well it deserves recommendation to even 
the English public. It is, moreover, the first work devoted 
to the subject, which has never before been treated in a 
connected or exhaustive manner, and both the type and the 
illustrations leave nothing to be desired. 

‘Deeds and Names,”’ Enquiries into the State and 
Society, with special reference to Lorenz Stein and Rudolf 
Gneist, by Dr. Leonhard Freund, is the title of a pamphlet 
published by F. Herschel, which, like the author's former 
publications, gives evidence of his critical acumen and vast 
reading, and of his deficiency in constructive capacity. 
There is no doubt, however, that some day, when the 
author shall have sown his wild oats of criticising the pro- 
ductions of others and pulling them down, and shall apply 
himself to the more grateful task of building up, we shall 
have some remarkable work. 


The truth of the old saying, ‘‘ Habent sua fata libelli,” 
has again been proved, in a remarkable way too, ifi the 
case of a worthless book, with the high-sounding title of 
‘‘ Alexander v. Humboldt and Judaism.” The author, a 
certain Kohut, was accused by Lowenberg of having largely 
plagiarised from him, and an action for piracy was entered 
against him. Experts were called in to examine the book, 
and they declared for the plaintiff. The judges nevertheless 
found for the defendant, on the ground of its being a 
scientific work, having its independent merits as such, no 
matter how or whence the matter was compiled. Plaintiff 
appealed against this sentence to the highest tribunal for 
commerce in the German Empire, having its seat at 
Leipsic, but the judgment was confirmed, the judge main- 
taining that it is indeed competent for him to call in the 
aid of experts, but that he is not bound by their decision ! 
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—a curious state of the law. What arbitrariness may this 
not lead to? Meanwhile, however, the case naturally 
exciting sensation, Kohut’s book gets the benefit of this 
anomaly, and will probably be extensively read. 

Emil Kuh has published a very readable and intelligent 
book, ‘* Two Poets of Austria, being Franz Grillparzer and 
Adalbert Stifter,’ both deceased, pointing out their respec- 
tive merits and supplying able sketches of their lives. 


A 
nel 





FRANCE. 





Durinc the last two years of depression and disaster the 
fine arts have been under a cloud, and it is welcome 
evidence that happier days are beginning to dawn on 
France that the Académie Frangaise should have resumed 
its public séances. On Thursday, the 8th of August, the 
doors of the Palais de l'Institut were thrown open for the 
first time for two years, and, as might have been expected, 
a large and brilliant audience were in eager attendance. 
The Duc de Noailles, the present Director of the Academy, 
presided, and the report was read by M. Patin, the per- 
petual secretary, and author of the well-known Etudes sur 
les tragiques grecs. This report, which extended over 1871 
and 1872, was listened to with great attention and interest, 
and was highly commended for its ability and critical 
acumen. M. Patin began by saying he was happy to 
announce that the disasters which had afflicted the country 
had not made themselves felt by the Academy. There 
were fewer competitors, of course, but by an unlooked for 
compensation the proportion of meritorious works remained 
the same, showing the vitality of French Letters. Great 
interest attached to the awards of the prizes. The great 
historical prize, founded by Baron Gobert, was decreed to 
M. Pierre Clément for his work on the Letters and 
Memoirs of Colbert, of which eight volumes are already in 
the hands of the public. M. Clément has not lived to enjoy 
the reward of his labours. He died during the Siege of 
Paris. M. Earnest Mourin obtained the second prize 
awarded by Baron Gobert, for his ‘‘Comtes de Paris.” 
The Thérouanne prize for 1871 was awarded to M. 
Challamel for his valuable work on the history of the 
French people. This work, which has cost him the labour 
of twenty studious years, was highly praised by M. Patin. 
Professor Reynald gained the prize for 1872 for his 
“‘Mirabeau et la Constituante."’ This work is especially 
interesting to historical students at the present time. A 
prize of two million francs was awarded to M. Ferdinand 
Fabre, the author of the ‘“‘Courbezon ” and the ‘“‘ Grand 
Coupable,”’ now publishing in the feuilleton of the Soir. 
The Duc de Noailles, in his address, made special reference 
to this prize, and said that as certain. romancists had 
thought fit to throw contempt on the office of priest, it was 
well that these attacks should be met in the same manner, 
and that a work of fiction drawn from the facts of real life 
should depict true zeal and discipline, the possession of 
Christian charity, and the good results it could accomplish. 
Strange to say, among the other prizes there was a second 
awarded to the dead. The widow of the Marquis de Belloy 
received one for her late husband’s translation of some of 
the comedies of Terence and Plautus—another instance in 
which the vanity of mortal honours was mournfully shown 
in the very hour of triumph. Gustave Nadaud, the 
chansonnier, was one of the prize winners, and among the 
list were some who had won honour by the exercise of 
moral virtues rather than intellectual attainments. Some 





citizens who had distinguished themselves by patriotism 
and self-devotion during the trying days of the siege 
obtained substantial recognition of their merits, and some 
very interesting instances of charity, fidelity, and kindness 
were recorded on the part of freed slaves in Guadaloupe 
and Cayenne. Three Algerian servants who had displayed 
extraordinary devotion were also among the prize-holders, 
The Duc de Noailles’ speech, which was very long, con- 
cluded with Montesquieu’s axiom (not always proved 
faithful in French history), ‘“‘ The principle of Democracy 
is Virtue.” Between the report and the address M, 
Armand Lagrolet, of the Paris bar, who has won the prize 
for eloquence, read selections from his ‘Eloge de 
Vauban.” 

French science has had a heavy loss in the melancholy 
death of M. Delaunay, who was lately drowned at Cher- 
bourg. Singularly enough, M. Delaunay had always a 
nervous dread of the water, due to a painful incident of his 
childhood, and increased by a domestic affiiction in later 
life. It seems that when quite a child M. Delaunay went 
out with his father to bathe. They had scarcely got into 
the water when the father, suddenly taken ill, was seized 
with a fit and disappeared. When he was recovered it was 
only to die before the eyes of his terrified little son. Ever after 
the young Delaunay was attacked by a nervous tremor on 
seeing a bather. The very sight of water indeed was 
painful to him, and the antipathy was increased by the 
drowning of his eldest brother. His friends are puzzled to 
account for his being in a boat at all. He was a prolific 
writer, as well as one of the first men of science of the day. 
Born in 1816, at Lusigny, in the Department of Aube, he 
was educated at the Ecole Polytechnique, and left it with 
the highest honours. He was afterwards Professor of 
Mechanics at the Ecole, and at the Faculté des Sciences, 
and was elected Member of the Institute in 1855 in place 
of Mauvais. Since then hé has been President of the 
Academie des Sciences and Director of the Observatoire in 
place of M. Leverrier. He held the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. His long discussions with Leverrier are familiar to 
the public. Like many scientific men, he excited a good deal 
of opposition, although personally courteous and affable, 
and even timid in his disposition. The chief act of his 
administration of the Observatoire was the annexation of 
the central observatory of Montsouris to it—a task not yet 
fully accomplished. One of his great scientific controver- 
sies was with M. Hansen, an astronomer of Gotha, in 
respect to the mutual influence of the moon and the tides. 
It has been suggested that the determination of some 
doubtful point in this controversy induced the man of 
science to overcome his natural terrors, and to venture 
upon that treacherous element which had already proved 
so fatal to his family. Three of M. Delaunay’s elementary 
works on mechanics and astronomy are standard works for 
students, and he was eminently successful as an instructor 
at the Ecole Polytechnique and the Faculté des Sciences. 
His principal work was the ‘“ Théorie de la Lune,” which 
occupied him for ten years, and whose publication cost 
60,000 francs. Elaborate calculations, extending over 
twenty pages, are to be found in this magnificent work, 
which is regarded as the typographical chej d’ euvre of its 
publishers—Gauthier-Villars. A host of lesser works and 
treatises owe their origin to M. Delaunay, who will be 
much missed. 


Journalism has had its losses as well as science. M. 
Dufour, of the Revue and Gazette Musicale of Paris, who 
was formerly manager of the fournal de St. Petersburg, is 
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dead. He was vice-president of the authors’ and com- 
positors’ society of Paris, and was well-known in musical 
and dramatic circles, for he was partner in the firm of 
Brandus, Rue Richelieu, where Meyerbeer’s operas were 
published. At the funeral service, which took place in St. 
Roch, M. Verviotte’s ‘‘ Messe des Morts” was sung, and 
the “ Pie Jesu” of M. Faure was given by M. Caillot, the 
new baritone. The Univers announces the death of M. Du 
Lac de Montvert, an old collaborateur of the journal, for 
whom it claims the credit of having laboured unremittingly 
and without human recompense in the cause of the Church 
for forty-six years. 

Louis Blanc’s pen has been active lately. He has 
written a preface to a history of the English working- 
classes, by Martin Nadaud, formerly Representative of the 
People in France. M. Nadaud describes himself as a 
French working-man, but he can hardly be accepted as a 
type of his class in any country, being evidently well read, 
well-educated, and deeply thinking. In point of fact, we 
learn from M. Louis Blanc’s preface that the writer, though 
originally a working-man, has been a professor of French 
in well-known English schools, and is now a member of 
the Councils General of Paris. He is in any case a 
remarkable man, and his views of the English working- 
classes, however little one may agree with his conclusions, 
are refreshing from their fair, temperate, and faithful fidelity 
to life. M. Louis Blanc’s other literary essay is an article 
in which he attributes Horace Greeley’s successful candi- 
dature for the American Presidency to his having proposed 
an amnesty on the close of the civil war. No war was 
more bitterly waged while it lasted, but no southern blood 
was shed after the rebellion was crushed. M. Louis Blanc 
points the moral to the humane authorities who, while 
boasting of the security of their Government, keep shoot- 
ing the unhappy Communists at intervals of twelve and 
fifteen months from the time of capture. 

The theatres have felt the heat, and are closing for a few 
weeks. Mario intends starting for America, where he will 
give some performances with Carlotta Patti. He has 
bought a carriage formerly belonging to Napoleon III, 
and the two artistes intend to use it on their travels. 
Meyerbeer’s Africaine has been given at the Grand Opéra, 


with M. Lassalle, the new baritone, as Nelusko. M. 


Boyer, another baritone, won the first prize for the compe- 
tition of the Conservatoire without a dissentient voice. 
He is great, both in singing and acting, and will be an 
acquisition to the Opéra Comique, where he is now 
engaged. A Russian tenor with a magnificent voice has 
come from the land of snows to la belle France, but cannot 
display his powers to the expectant critics until he has 
mastered the difficulties of French pronunciation. At the 
funeral of Carafa, the composer, two of his own compo- 
sitions were played, an “‘Ave Verum” and a Funeral 
March. The former required a harp accompaniment, 
which was played by one of his pupils. M. Signol delivered 
the address at the cemetery on behalf of the Conservatoire. 
The death of the musician was not unexpected. In fact, 
he has been ill so long that the death of his wife, which 
occurred during the siege, was kept from him for many 
months. 


The comet has not yet come, though a good many of the 
wise Parisians fully made up their minds it would come on 
the sth of August, agreeably to the prediction of M. 
Plantamour. It is probable that the terrorists imposed on 
the Swiss savant, for they gave out that the heat would 
reach 4,000 degrees, and the world and its belongings would 





transform themselves into a kind of gas. The churches 
naturally received an unusually large share of visitors, 
while others of a more practical turn of mind packed up 
their goods and went out of town. Where they expected 
to go to nobody clearly knows, inasmuch as if the earth 
were to turn into gas it would not be much more advanta- 
geous to be in one part of it than another, and the stability 
of any form of investment might be open to suspicion. 
The feelings of the nervous and the curious may be “ better 
imagined than described,” according to the old formula, 
when, in the middle of the night preceding the dreaded 
day, the heavens were illumined by a brilliant meteor. 
The end was certainly come thought the crowd, but not so 
the agents de police, and these remorselessly insisted on 
the alarmed spectators moving on, apparently quite in- 
different to the possibility of their moving into another 
hemisphere. Happily, experience proved the agents were 
right, and the savant wrong, and Paris on the 6th stood 
where it was on the 4th of August. 

A circular issued by the French Minister of War, orders 
the formation in every regiment of a singing class, which 
all soldiers are to attend. An ordonnance to this effect 
was put forth in 1853, but appears to have been 
ignored. 

—_—___——_@——_ ens 


THE MAGAZINES. 





Art for August contains the following heliotypes :— 
‘“‘ Godiva,” from the painting by G. A. Storey in the Inter- 
national Exhibition; ‘‘The Duenna and her Cares,” from 
the painting by J. C. Horsley, R.A.; and “ Sunrise,” 
from the alto-relievo by F. J. Williamson in the Exhibition 
ofthe Royal Academy. All these heliotypes are extremely 
good, and we would call special attention to the admirable 
way in which Mr. Horsley’s picture has been rendered. 

The contents of the Argosy seem to be more varied this 
month. Mrs. Wood's story, ‘‘ Within the Maze,” is well 
written, and less filled with trivial details than is usual in 
her writings, but the incidents in the present number recal 
some parts of ‘‘Anne Hereford.” Mrs. Wood would do 
better if she would drop the “inevitable detective ;"’ as it 
is she repeats herself too much. ‘“ Down Channel,” an 
account of a short cruise’in an Australian liner, is graphi- 
cally written and full of interest to those who have friends 
at sea. There are some musical verses by Sarah Doudney 
and the French tale, ‘“‘ Présmer,”’ is continued. 

The Art $ournal this month gives engravings of Mr. 
Pettie’s picture, ‘* What d’ye Lack,” Mr. A. Bellows’ “‘ The 
Christening Party,” and Mr. Noble’s beautiful statue, 
“The Spirit of Faith.” We like this last engraving, 
possibly for the sake of its subject, the best of the three. 
Mr. Dufforne contributes a paper on Thomas Brooks, illus- 
trated by engravings of three of his pictures, two of which, 
by the kind permission of Messrs. Virtue, we are enabled 
to reproduce. There are also besides the usual critical 
notices, good articles on “ Art in the Holy Land,” “ Art 
in Continental States,’ and one by Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt 
on the Ashmolean Museum. On the whole this is a very 
good number. 

Blackwood is this month less interesting than usual. 
‘© A True Reformer” is continued, and the description of 
the House of Commons, from a member's point of view, 
will be read with interest. There is a feeling and interest- 
ing notice of the late Lord Mayo, and “ The Last Month 
of the Session’ is a strong but not uncandid summing-up 
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of the Conservative case against the Ministry. The series 
of papers on “French Home Life” is continued, and 
under the head of “‘ Dress” are some suggestive reflections 
on the influence of different political régimes on manners 
and fashions. ‘“‘The Pundrapore Residency” is a 
drearily comic story of Indian life and revolution. — 

The British Controversialist gives us affirmative and 
negative articles on the Liquor Traffic, on the Reading of 
the Bible in rate-aided Schools, and op Dis-establishment. 
Dr. Ingleby has an article on Coleridge, especially dwelling 
on his views of the Atonement. The educational articles 
are continued. 

Cassell’s Magazine, besides its’ serial stories, has some 
good papers, though all rather slight in texture. Mr. W. 
H. White’s article on the “Alabama” is full of useful 
and suggestive information, as also are two astronomical 
articles, and a paper on “ Preventive Medicine” by Dr. 
Wynter. 

Chambers’ Journal has a story in the style of Captain 
Mayne Reid, called “Our Feather Farm,” and some 
amusing minor papers. The papers on “Slips of the 
Press,”*** The Romance of Arithmetic,” and ‘ Curious 
Curatives’ are lively and interesting. The serial story, 
«A Woman’s Vengeance,” is continued, in which Robert 
Houdin’s account of a “ Greek’s’’ pack of cards is intro- 
duced. 

In the Churchman’s Shilling Magazine Mr. Mackeson 
continues his series of “English Hymns and Hymn 
Writers,” George Sandys being the subject of this month’s 
paper. ‘A Country Vicar” discourses pleasantly about 
“‘Learned Ladies of the Sixteenth Century,” and there 
are two good pieces of poetry; this is one of the brightest 
of the magazines. 

In the Churchman’s Family Magazine, the best paper, 
“The Battle of the Madonnas,” weighs the claims of the 
rival pictures at Dresden and Darmstadt to originality, 
though without coming to any definite conclusion. 

The Contemporary Review contains several articles of 
great interest. Mr. Herbert Spencer continues his disser- 
tation on the Study of Sociology. His essay deserves 
more detailed consideration than we can find room for 
here, and we hope to notice it at length when it is repub- 
lished, as it doubtless will be. Three papers—‘ The 
Ethics of Creed-Subscription,” ‘‘ Religion and Fact,” and 
* Divine Predestination,’’ which form the next class of 
subjects, are characterised by that peculiar restlessness 
and vagueness that we find so much in the writings of the 
Broad Church School. The first-named presents again 
the well-known arguments against subscription, and 
arrives at the familiar conclusion which has been long ago 
embodied in the familiar aphorism ‘Tot homines quot 
sententie.” The two latter, though interesting as psycho- 
logical studies, belong to the many. writings of their 
school, which suggest»more doubts and difficulties than 
they can lay to rest, though, the first especially, they are 
eloquently written. Miss Julia Wedgwood pleads for the 
admission of women to the suffrage, but there is to our 
mind but little force in her arguments. Mr. Fairbairn has 
a long article on the “ Belief in Immortality among the 
Greeks,’’ and Professor Dowden contributes a paper on 
George Eliot, the ideas in which are forced and laboured 
to the highest degree. The last paper is an answer by 
Dr. Littledale to Professor Tyndall’s attack on the efficacy 
of prayer. We hope to treat this subject further, but we 
must here say that Dr. Littledale, though he has some- 
what unnecessarily weakened his case by dragging in the 





old controversy as to prayers for the dead, has on the 
particular point raised by Mr. Tyndall successfully shown 
the futility of the Professor's proposition. We wish, how. 
ever, he had grappled a little more boldly with the general 
question of miracles and “natural laws,” a subject on 
which a great many fallacies are current, and not always 
on the side of the defenders of religion. 


The Cornhill is this month one of the best numbers we 
have yet seen. Miss Thackeray's “Old Kensington” is 
continued, and “ Pearl and Emerald ” is brought to a close 
in a most exciting and interesting way. ~ “ Patrick 
O’Featherhead’s Watch” is an old idea skilfully worked 
up again. Lovers of ghost stories will find the paper on 
“Russian Ghost Stories” very thrilling; a collection of 
these with some attempt at verification, would form a 
useful contribution to the literature of demonology. There 
is also a good article on “Arabic Vers de Société in the 
Thirteenth Century.”’ 


The Et-Cetera is the name of another addition to the 
ever-growing list of shilling magazines, which contains the 
usual combination of politics, sociology, poetry, and 
fiction. The articles on ‘‘ The Situation in France” and 
“‘The Education of Women” treat of subjects often 
handled, but without much novelty. ‘The Realities of 
Medical Experience ” is the opening of a series of papers 
on the model of Warren’s “ Diary of a late Physician.” 
There are interesting notices of Béranger’s poems and of 
Bacmeister’s ‘‘ Alemannic Wanderings,” and the usual 
amount of fiction. On the whole, it is a respectable first 
number. 


In Fraser we have been much amused with Mr. Garnett’s 
“‘Hananda the Miracle worker.” ‘The Longevity of the 
Patriarchs”’ is an abstract of Professor Rask’s Tractate, 
and is certainly a useful contribution to Biblical interpre- 
tation. A short life of “ Sir Henry Lawrence”’ is full 
of interest. Mr. Leslie Stephen treats of ‘‘ Social Maca- 
damisation ” in a somewhat diffuse style, and the general 
reader will find all tastes suited in the other articles. 

Golden Hours has an assortment of articles of the usual 
character. The current stories are continued. The author 
of ‘‘ Mary Powell” contributes, under the title of ‘ Ups 
and Downs of a Painter’s Life;’’ some interesting episodes 
in Haydon’s life. Mr. Tupper propounds a somewhat 
visionary scheme of ‘‘ Model Colonisation.’””’ The poetry 
and miscellaneous articles are all worth perusal. 

The first article in Good Words is, of course, devoted to 
its late editor, of whom Dr. Walter C. Smith gives an 
appreciative notice, which we hope he will expand into a 
larger volume. ‘* The Golden Lion of Granpere ”’ is con- 
cluded, but the interest in serial novels is very much 
diminished by the practice of publishing them complete 
before they have been concluded in the magazine. 
“Friends in Council” discuss cruelty to animals. ‘ Lost 
in the Bush”’ gives a curious account of a Maori tohunga 
or seer, but, as usual, the question of the reality of any 
alleged supernatural phenomena is evaded. The other 
articles are fully up to the Good Words standard. 

Good Words for the Young is quite as popular as Good 
Words itself. In the present number we like two little 
tales, “A Pack of Silly Birds” and “The Magic Rose,” 
very much. Mr. Charles Camden contributes a_ nicely 
written little sketch, ‘‘ Hoity Toity in Prison,” though the 
meaning of the phrase “‘ Hoity Toity” is a mystery to us. 
** Little Ditties " are too silly even for children. We give 
a specimen of the illustrations. 
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London Society opens with Mr. Charles. Reade’s new 
novel, ‘“‘ A Simpleton.” Its opening is promising, though 
the author cannot get beyond the second chapter without 
an onslaught on the medical profession. Mr. Courtenay 
Boyle (himself an old member of the Oxford eleven) has an 
article on the influence on character of field sports and 
athletics. ‘‘ Glimpses of a White World” reviews Mr. 
Whymper's scrambles on the Alps, the engravings being 
reproduced from the text. The other articles do not call 
for much notice, and the illustrations generally are below 
the mark. 


Children are well catered for in the new number of Little 
Folks, which is as usual noticeable for the number and 
really good quality of its engravings, and Old Merry’s 
Monthly and Aunt $udy’s Magazine contain plenty to 
amuse their various readers. Sunshine is also suited for 
the young. ‘ 

The name of Mr. Halcombe as editor is sufficient 
guarantee for the quality of Mission Life, which advocates 
work at home as well as abroad. 


In the New Monthly Magazine Mr. Harrison Ainsworth's 
“ Boscobel” is continued, and a short story, ‘‘ The White 
Feather,” is commenced. The account of an “ Ascent of 
the Matterhorn” is modestly written, and without any 
attempt at exaggeration, but we have had a good many 
accounts of mountain ascents lately, and they are now 
getting somewhat common. Maurice Davies contributes 
a mysterious rhapsody on August, which will, however, be 
useful if it calls more general attention to Isaac Taylor's 
“Physical Theory of Another Life.” ‘ Betrothed” is a 
good set of verses above the average, but we do not think 
Mr. W. M. Tartt’s new version of Goethe's ‘ Erl-Kénig ” 
superior to its predecessors. 


Our Own Fireside contains the continuation of its serial 
story, ‘“‘ Wild Eglantine,” which has a description of a 
cricket match, reminding us in some degree of “ Tom 
Brown.” We must also commend the various attempts 
made to stem the tide of Atheism and Social Subver- 
sion which is now so strong. The papers bearing on this 
are very meritorious. The series on “ Railways” is 
continued, and Mr. Pearce, in his “Sketches among the 
Sons of Toil,’ gives a graphic account of a brick-maker’s 
existence. We have much pleasure in giving two speci- 
mens of the illustrations. 


Mrs. Riddell continues “The Earl’s Promise” in the 
People’s Magazine. ‘‘ Topping a Shaft” is an exciting 
adventure. ‘‘ A New Industrial Co-partnership’’ will be 
read with interest in the present time of strikes. ‘“ Tom 
and Doggie” is a pretty little sketch inculcating love for 
animals. Mr. J. B. Atkinson continues his papers on the 
“National Gallery,” this time choosing Jan Steen as his 
subject, whose “‘ Music Lesson’ is the chief picture; this 
we shall give as a specimen in our next number. 

The Quiver has a heliotype frontispiece of the celebrated 
picture, ‘Christ Walking on the Sea,” which gives a good 
idea of the original. There are plenty of the short papers 
and stories for which the Quiver is well known, and Mr. 
Gilbert continues his serial, ‘* Two Stories in One,’’ which, 
as is usually the case in his works, deals with the effects 
of what Mr. Bruce terms “ Intoxicating Liquors.” There 
are several pieces of poetry; of these ‘‘The Waves’ 
Rebuke ” is pretty though commonplace. 


The Reliquary contains plenty to interest antiquarians, 
especially those of the Northern and Midland counties. 





Mr. Jewitt’s paper on “ The Church Bells of Derbyshire "’ 
is perhaps the most adapted for the general reader, and 
“Derby Signs”’ gives many signs not noticed in Mr. 
Hotten’s well-known volume. The illustrations are all 
good. 


The St. fames’ Magazine offers instalments of no less 
than seven serial stories. Of these “The Lonely Life,” 
though sensational, is forcibly and interestingly written, 
and “ Recollections of School Days in an American 
Female Seminary” gives some curious revelations. of 
Transatlantic school life. Sir John Bowring gives a short 
tale translated from the Hungarian, the end of which 
reminds us of the way in which Lumley solved the question 
of precedence in the famous pas de quatre. ‘‘ Thoughts on 
our Colonial Policy” are the thoughts of a Canadian, and 
strongly condemn the want of interest and support shown 
by England towards her dependencies. 


St. Paul’s opens with a further instalment of Jean 
Ingelow’s novel, “‘ Off the Skelligs.””’ Mr. Robert Buchanan 
has been sojourning in the Western Isles, and endeavour- 
ing to forget ‘‘ Thomas Maitland” and the ravings of the 
*Fleshly School of Poetry"’ by studying Mr. Gray's 
“ Birds of the Hebrides.” He gives us a very pleasant 
article as the result of his reading. The first part of a 
paper on “Head Dresses” contains much good (but we 
fear vain) advice to ladies to be artistic and natural first, 
and fashionable afterwards, in the choice of their head- 
gear. ‘*Mr. Barney Geoghegan, M.P.,” by, we believe, 
the author of “ Ginx’ Baby,” is an amusing “skit” 
on the Keogh affair, and the behaviour of certain 
** priest-led citizens” of “ Ould Oireland.’’ The author of 
** Romance and Humour of the Blue Books " is still on the 
threshold of his subject. Matthew Browne writes about 
going to bed, and vigorously denounces night-caps. The 
verses include a legend of St. Lawrence, and a poetical 
love-letter, with cynical annotations, by Austin Dobson. 


The Sunday Magazine contains a fresh attempt to ex- 
plain the supposed discrepancies in the Narratives of the 
Passion by Dr. Barry, and papers by Dr. Vaughan and Dr. 
Hanna. The smaller illustrations to the number are ofan 
unusually grotesque style of art, clumsily drawn and not 
over well printed. The drawing on page 776 is simply 
ludicrous. 


To Temple Bar the Earl of Pembroke contributes some 
observations on the Fiji Islands and the South Sea Labour 
Traffic, written in the style which ensured so much popu- 
larity for ‘‘ South Sea Bubbles.” He considers the tales of 
the horrors of slavery in these regions gross exaggerations. 
** Colley Cibber and Co.” is the title of one of those chatt 
collections of theatrical anecdote so much in favour with 
magazine readers. The writer defends poor Cibber against 
the spiteful injustice of Pope. ‘‘ University Culture and 
its Results” ruts the tone of College life much higher than 
play-wrights ana nov.usts would have us believe. 4‘ Hya- 
cinth” is a stupid story, full of slang, and with what the 
author would probably call a soupgon of the Young Ladies’ 
Fournal about it. ‘A Bunch of Violets” is not much 
better. “The Philosophy of the Ridiculous” and an 
article on German Students are readable, and the serial 
novel, ‘‘ The Wooing o’t,”’ makes satisfactory progress. 


The Victoria Magazine is, as usual, principally occupied 
with the advocacy of ‘‘Women’'s Rights.” The other 
articles are very slight. The Victoria Discussion Society's 


paper this month is by Dr. Zerffi, on “ Women in Art.” 
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NEW MUSIC. 


Song. ‘A Mother's Love.” }. Harroway. (B. Williams.) A 
smooth, sentimental piece, not very striking, but which we are 
assured has made its way successfully in one of the popular 
dramas of our day. 

Song. “ Life's a Battle.” Alfred Mattacks. -(B. Williams.) A 
simple song, not remarkable in any way, written alla marcia. 

Ballad. ‘‘ Mother Is Not There.” W.H. Gill. (B. Williams.) 
A song of the kind made so popular by Balfe and Wallace, with 
four crotchets in the bar, well-marked two-bar phrases, and 
neatly turned cadences. The specimen before us has breadth 
and some merit, and will prove effective when tastily sung. 

Morceau de Salon pour Violon seul. Par A.R.Reinagle. (Schott 
and Co.) An elegant theme artistically handled, with thorough 
knowledge of the mechanical technicalities of the instrument. 

Deux Nocturnes pour Violon seul. Par A.R. Reinagle. (J. Hart.) 
Interesting and cleverly written solos. ‘‘Au revoir” has a 
graceful melody, with an underlying tremolo accompaniment. 
“ Adieu” contains some very effective passages in double 
stopping. 

avourite Scotch Air. Fags, * Bawbee.” With Variations for the 
Pianoforte. A. R. Reinagle. (Whittingham.) Neat, clear _work- 
manship is evidenced all though this piece. There is an effective 
enharmonic change of key with a well-managed return to the 
original tonic on page two. The variations are interesting 
without ever being overloaded, and the coda is brilliant and 
striking. 

The Birthday. Fantasy for the Pianoforte. W. Smallwood. (B. 
Williams.) Practically two movements, one a kind of simple 
chorale, with the theme varied in triplets, the other a bright 
well-marked specimen of the mazurka tribe, complete, including 
a trio with a neat and taking subject. 

“The Weekly Violinist.” No. 112. Alfred Mullen. (B. Wil- 
liams.) The number before us contains an admirably arranged 
and interesting selection from Wagner’s “‘ Lohengrin,” including 
the graceful music addressed to the Swan, the King’s Song, and 
the tuneful well-marked Bridal Cherus. The music is printed for 
violin, with separate piano part. Without being difficult for 
either instrument, many excellent effects have been secured or 
retained from the original score, as the charming obbligato 
passages for the harp in the Nuptial Chorus. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


A question which promises to be of some interest to the 
public and of some difficulty to the publishing trade is taking 
rather a serious turn. As all the world knows all the materials 
of the publishing trade are considerably increased in value. We 
are not aware whether the poor author is better remunerated 
than formerly, but the fact is, a higher price is charged for the 
paper on which his ideas are put down and for the printing, by 
means of which they are distributed all over the globe. To 
recoup themselves, some of the publishers are charging the 
wholesale booksellers extra, instead of raising, as they ought to 
do, the price of their wares to the public. The consequence of 
this may be rather serious. We understand that some of the 
leading wholesale booksellers intend to repay themselves by 
charging the retail bookseller more. Of course this is but 
natural, as their profits are very small, and the extra halfpenny 
or penny is the straw that breaks the camel’s back. It is the 
public who will have to pay in the long run, and it is they upon 
whom the extra cost should fal! at first. At Manchester, the 
other day, some thousands of a popular periodical were left on 
hand in consequence of ignorance on the part of the proprietor 
of this natural truth. 

There can be no doubt about the fact that we are to have a 
new daily paper after all, the articles of association are now in 
the hands of the lawyers. It is to be neither Conservative nor 
Dilkite, but Radical. 

What fellows the Scotch are for jokes! In the Edinburgh Daily 
Express last week, under the heading Original Poetry, we find 
three or four paragraphs that to ordinary readers are neither 
more nor less than prose. One of them, for instance, gives a 
return of the number of mad dogs, 








Dr. Vincent, of the Methodist Episcopalian Church in America, 
is now in this country with a view to arrange for the publication 
of a quarterly journal devoted to Sunday schools, of an inter. 
national character. It is to have two editors—one in this 
country and one on the other side of the Atlantic. 

A gentleman long and honourably connected with the London 
press—as part-proprietor of the Christian World—Mr. J. B. 
Howat, of Bridgen Hall, Enfield, has just died. He was alsoa 
director of the British Empire Life Assurance Society, and was 
for many years an active member of the London Rifle Brigade. 

Harper and Brothers, of New York have just published a 
revised edition of their “‘ Handbook for Travellers in Europe and 
the East.” It is most of it rewritten. 

The first number of the Comprehensionist or the Co-operative 
Village has just been published by the British and Colonial 
Publishing Company. 

The greatest preacher among the Dissenters is perhaps, or 
rather was, the Rev. Thomas Binney. In that old-fashioned 
periodical—the Evangelical Magazine—he writes short essays 
under the signature of “S.J. E.” The reverend gentleman, who 
has no beard himself, has a great antipathy to clerical beards. He 
writes : “ Beards are of various sorts, shapes, and colours—the 
scrub, the brush, the wedge, the red rover, the waterfall, the fantail, 
the flowery, the Leonine, the Goaty, and many others. I know none 
of them that look well in the pulpit. Some, indeed, are so pain- 
fully repulsive that it is hardly too much to say that no man has 
a right to present himself to an audience with such a thing on 
his face.” 

The Christmas number of Once a Week for 1872 will be written 
by the author of “* Ready Money Mortiboy,” and will be entitled 
** Jack o’ Lantern.” 

Planché’s “ Recollections ” seems to be the book selling best 
now. Mr. Mudie, of New Oxford-street, has had to have a 
second supply in consequence of the great demand. 

As an illustration of the way in which people in business take 
time by the forelock, it may be mentioned that Messrs. Dean, 
the Children’s Publishers on Ludgate-hill, are now advertising for 
hands for the manufacture of next year’s valentines. 

A new fortnightly publication will appear in a few days, to be 
the organ of the Anti-Game-Law Society. A distinguished 
Radical, we understand, finds the money. 

A writer in Once a Week says Mr. Edmund Yates was editor of 
Temple Bar. He was also editor of Tinsley’s Magazine. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins will commence a new tale in the October 
number of Temple Bar. In reply to a criticism in the Times that 
a scene in“ Poor Miss Finch” was something similar to one in 
the “ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” he says that he has never read that 
charming tale. It is a striking coincidence, however, that in 
addition to a very close resemblance in the main incidents of the 
story, in Lord Lytton’s tale the heroine is named “ Lucille,” and 
in Mr. Collins’ * Lucilla.” 

A Yankee has been interviewing Alfred Tennyson. He writes 
that his study is at the top of the house, and there he takes his 
visitors and smokes and talks. The great laureate uses pipes, 
and never the same a second time. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope is very much annoyed at finding one of 
his novels dramatised without his consent. Curiously enough 
the dramatist was Mr. Charles Reade, a gentleman whose quat- 
rels with dramatic adapters of his own novels should have kept 
him from laying violent hands on “ Ralph the Heir.” ; 

Mr. Samuel Phillyps Day, a well-known lecturer and journalist, 
intends making a lecturing tour in the United States during the 
ensuing season. 

Mr. William Trench, the well known Irish land agent is dead. 
Few have written more successfully on Irish matters. His 
eee ” and his “ Realities of Irish Life” were really delightful 

ooks. 

The new president of the Wesleyan Conference is the editor 
of the Methodist Recorder. 

A Canadian Copyright Bill is in a fair way of succeeding. It 
is understood to be approved by the British Government. 

The Central Press Association, it is said, supplies papers with 
literary as well as political news. “Our Own Correspondent’ 
has a very fair chance of being superseded. 

Sir John Bennett, we believe, will give another party to literary 
men before his term of office expires. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING WoRKS. 


Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons. 
Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in the 
Seventeenth Century. By John Tulloch, D.D. Two vols., 8vo. 


Advanced Text-Book of Botany. For the use of Students. By 
Robert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 


Handy Book of Meteorology. By Alexander Buchan, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society, &c. Third Edition. 


A New Book on Gardening. By the Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, Authos 
of “A Book about Roses,” &c. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 
Drawings for Metal-Plate Workers. By Ellis Davidson. Fecap. 8vo. 
Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Stories for Willing Ears. In two 


vols. 


Large type, with illustrations. 


Messrs. Longman and Co. 


The School of Shakespeare. Edited by R. Simpson. 


Nuova Italia; or, Tours and Retours through France, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Sicily: A Poem in Ten Cantos. By Nomentino, F.R.G.S. 
Cr. 8vo. 


The Setter; with Notices of the most Eminent Breeds now extant. 
By Edward Laverack. Cr. 8vo. 


The Handbook for Midwives. By Henry Fly Smith,M.B. One vol., 
8vo. Illustrated. 


Geometric Turning. By H. S. Savory. One ‘vol., 8vo. With 
numerous illustrations. 


Essentials of New Testament Study. By W. E. Littlewood, M.A. 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
Elementary Lessons in Anatomy. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 
18mo. 


A Treatise on Building and Ornamental Stones of Great Britain and 
Foreign Countries. By Ed. Hull, M.A. 


The Forces of Nature. A aaron Introduction to tke Study of 
Physical Phenomena. By A. Guillemin. Translated by Mrs. Norman- 
Lockyer. Royal 8vo. 


Papers on Electrostatics and Magnetism. By. Prof. Sir William 
Thomson, F.R.S. 


Responsibility for the Gift of Eternal Life. By the late Rev. J. 
McLeod Campbell, D.D. 


A History of Holland House. By the Princess Marie de Leichtenstein. 
Two vols., 8vo. 


Angelique Arnauld. By Frances Martin. (New Vol. of Sunday 
Library). 


Essays on Eastern Questions. By W. Gifford Palgrave. 
Mr. Murray. 


A Primary History of Britain; for Elementary Schools. Edited by 
William Smith, D.C.L. In 3 parts. - Post 8vo. 


Mr. Nimmo. 
A Metrical Translation of the Epistles and Art of Poetry of Horace. 
By Dr. Andrew Wood. 
Messrs. Nisbet and Co. 


The Beatitudes. Lectures on the Sermon on the Mount. 
J. Oswald Dykes, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 

The Stony Road. A cheaper edition in 16mo. 

Wee Donald. A cheaper edition. 


By Rev. 


Messrs. Rivington. 


The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England Explained in a 
Series of Lectures. By Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D. 8vo. 





Messrs Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Memorials of Twickenham, Parochial and Topographical. 


By Rev. 
R. S. Cobbett, M.A. 


Messrs. Strahan and Co. 


A Handbook of Social Economy; or, the Workers of A. B.C. By 
Edmond About. Trans. 


Messrs. Triibner and Co. 


The Cretan Insurrection of 1866. By. W. J. Stillman. 


The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas Colebrook. 
Three vols. 





Nortice.—In our next number we hope to give a Portrait of Dr. 
Hooker, with a Memoir. 


ee 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions; nor 
can he give any attention to anonymous communications. 


The Editor requests that books for review, letters, and all other com- 
munications may be addressed to him at the Illustrated Review Office, 
49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Subscriptions, payable in advance, six months, 4s., one year, 8s., post 
Sree. Single copies, threepence. 


Just ready, Vol. III., bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 5s. 

Covers for binding Volumes I., II., and III. of the Illustrated Review 
may be had through any bookseller or newsagent, price 1s. 6d. each. 


Volume I. may be had bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 7s. Vol. II., price 5s. 

The Index and Title-page to Vols. I., II., and III. may be purchased 
separately for One Penny. 


Whenever difficulty is experienced in obtaining the Illustrated Review, 
it is requested that the Publishers may be at once apprised of the fact, 
and furnished with full info mation. 


Back numbers are still in print, and may be had at the Office, 
49, Essex Street, Strand, and from Messrs. Houlston and Sons, or 
through any bookseller or newsagent. 


NOTICE.—Books intended for review should arrive at the Office not 
later than twelve days previous to publication. In the case of Illus- 
trated Works, the Editor will select those specimen blocks which he 
may deem most suitable for insertion, and wil then communicate with 
the Publishers of the same respecting their transmission. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the ILLUSTRATED REVIEW received by Mr. 
H. Browne, at the Office, 49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
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HOULSTON AND SONS’ 
GIFT BOOKS. 


i ep AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, and his History 
of the Jewish War. Translated by the Rev. Ropert Trait, LL.D. With Introduction 
and Notes by Isaac Taytor. With 75 Steel Plates. 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, price 25s.; or in 
morocco extra, 42s. 

HE WILD FLOWERS OF ENGLAND POPULARLY DESCRIBED. 
By Rev. R. Tyas. With 24 beautiful Hand-painted Groups, by ANDREws. Crown 8vo., 

cloth, extra gilt, price 15s. 
LOWERS AND HERALDRY; or, Floral Emblems and Heraldic Figures. 
By Rev. R. Tyas. With 25 Emblazoned Plates by ANDREWS. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, extra 
gilt, price s5. 


pe UL BIRDS: their History, Structure, &c. By Rev. R. Tyas. 
With 36 Hand-painted Illustrations by ANDREWS. 3 vols., fcap. 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, 
price ros. 6d. 
+ dap togpe-sgps FROM THE HOLY LAND;; or the Plants of Scripture. By 
Rev. R. Tyas. With 12 beautiful Hand-painted Groups, by ANDREWs. Fcap. 8vo., 
cloth, extra gilt, price 5s. 
LOWERS FROM FOREIGN LANDS; their History and Botany. By 
Rev. R. Tyas. With 12 beautifully Coloured Plates by ANDREWs. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 
extra gilt, price 5s. 
HE SENTIMENT OF FLOWERS;; or, the Language of Flora. By 
Rev. R. Tyas. Hand-painted, with Eight Groups by ANpREws. Elegantly bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
AMBLES IN SEARCH OF FLOWERLESS PLANTS: Ferns, Mosses, 


Seaweeds, Lichens, &c. By MARGARET P ives, Authoress of ‘“‘ Rambles in Search of 
Wild Flowers,” &c. With 20 Coloured Plates and many Woodcut Illuatrations. 8vo., cloth, 


price 5s. 6d. 
HE BOOK OF CHESS. A New Guide to that intellectual Game, with 


full Instructions in Blindfold Chess. By Georce H. Sevxirx. With numerous Diagrams 
and Problems. Crown 8vo., half-bound, marbled edges, price 5s. 


HE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF SCOTTISH SONGS, from the Six- 


teenth to the Nineteenth Century. Edited by CHartes Mackay, LL.D. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo., tartan cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


Shere LYRICS OF IRELAND. Selected, Edited, and copiously Annotated 


by the late Samuet Lover, Author of “‘ Handy Andy,” &c., &c. With numerous IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, price 4s. A Cheaper Edition may be had, price 3s. 6d. 


HE LAYS OF THE PIOUS MINSTREL: a Collection of English 
Sacred Poetry. Edited and Arranged by Henry Waricnt, F.S.A.E. Fcap., cloth 
antique, red edges, price 3s. 6d.; or in morocco antique,-gs. 6d. 


SALMS OF LIFE: a Collection of Original Hymns and Poems. By 
Saran Doupney. Fcap., cloth, gilt, red edges, 2s. 6d. 
LOWERS AND FRUIT GATHERED BY LOVING HANDS FROM 
‘OLD ENGLISH GARDENS. Arranged by Emity Taytor. Cloth antique, red edges, 
price 2s. 6d. 
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CHLORALUM. 


ODOURLESS, NON-POISONOUS 
DISINFECTANT. 
THE SALINE ANTISEPTIC. 


HARMLESS AS COMMON SALT, 


Quarts, 2s.; pints, 1s.; half-pints, 6d;; gallon 55 
In large quantities by contract, at greatly re. 
duced prices. 





THE SAFE DEODORIZER. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY. 
1, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET 
BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 








Now ready, price 1s. 


ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE 


AND 


United Empire Rebietw. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1872. 


The Debate on the Colonies. 


The Cravens of Cravenscroft. By the Author 


of “The Tenants of Moor Lodge.” Chap- 
ters 45, 46. 

A Nosegay of Translations. By Sir John Bow. 
ring. No. V. 

Shadows of Old London. By S. R. Townshend 
Mayer. 


Paul Maxwell’s Career. Chaps. 1, 2. 

A Sultry Noon. By Colin Rae-Brown. 

The Adventures of Three Englishmen with 
Three Russians in South Africa. With two 
Illustrations. Chapter III.—The Land 
Journey. Chapter IV.—A Few Words about 
the ** Métre.” 

** Looking Back.” 

The Secret of a Good Life. A Sketch. 

Miss Dorothy’s Charge. By the Author ot 
‘*My Daughter Elinor,” ‘*Miss Van Kort- 
land,” &c. With Illustration. Chapter VI.— 
Mother and Child. 

An Indian Prince and his British Ally. By James 
Hutton. 

The Lonely Life. 

Obituary of the Month, 

Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 


Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, 














OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weary of Life. 
Derangement of the liver is one of the 
most efficient causes of dangerous diseases, and 
the most prolific of those melancholy forebodings 
which are worse than death itself. A few doses 
of these noted Pills act magically in dispelling 
low spirits and repelling the covert attacks made 
on the nerves by excessive heat, impure atmos- 
pheres, over indulgence, or exhausting excite- 
ment. The most shattered constitution may 
derive benefit from Holloway’s Pills, which will 
regulate disordered action, brace the nerves, 
increase the energies of the intellectual faculties, 
and revive the failing memory. By attentively 
studying the instructions for taking these Pills, 
and obediently putting them in practice, the 
most despondent will soon feel confident of a 
perfect recovery. 
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